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AN AMERICAN ARTIST IN PARIS: ELIZABETH C. NOURSE. 
By Clara McChesney. 


ISS ELIZABETH C. NOURSE is _ plicant. She then left Julien’s, and for 


a descendant of the famous Re- 
becca Nourse, of Salem, and is a native of 
Cincinnati. 

When a child she showed such a decided 
talent for drawing that her parents per- 
mitted her to enter the Art 
School of Cincinnati at the 
early age of thirteen. From 
that time she has devoted 
her life to the study of art. 
After a thorough course 
in this school she went 
with her sister, Louise C. 
Nourse, to Paris. Entering 
the school of M. Julien, she 
received the highest praise. 
Here she stayed part of 
a year, and was then ad- 
vised by the best French 
artists not to study in any 
particuiar school, her origi- 
nality and method being so 
marked that they predicted for her a 
great future and feared the loss of in- 
dividuality in her work from constant 
academic training. Her first Salon pict- 
ure was painted during her first winter 
in Paris. It was accepted and hung on 


the line, an unusual honor for a new ap- 


ELIZABETH C, NOURSE,. 


nearly two terms studied under Carolus 
Duran. Her next year’s Salon picture 
was considered by many able critics as 
deserving of honorable mention. She re- 
ceived from the Salon committee almost 
a sufficient number of 
votes for such mention, 
but having left the Julien 
school there was some 
personal feeling on the 
subject, and she failed to 
receive this award. She 
was, however, again hung 
on the line. After the 
famous quarrel bctween 
the French artists which 
led to the founding of 
the Salon of the Champs 
de Mars, Miss Nourse 
decided to follow the ex- 
ample of Meissonier, of 
Dagnan-Bouveret and of 
other prominent French artists, and ex- 
hibit in what was then called the New 
Salon. ~When Miss Nourse’s pictures, 
three in number, were received they were 
greeted with acclamations by the com- 
mittee, and all were well hung. She has 
continued to exhibit there, and last year 
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she was made an associate member. She 
also received a medal at the World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposition for her picture “The 
Family Meal.” Senator George C. Per- 
kins, of California, is now its fortunate 
possessor. The Art Museum of Cincinnati 
has purchased her “Good Friday.” This 
was done in Rome, and is the largest 
picture she has ever painted. “The 


is intensely interesting in spite of the con- 
ventional subject. 

“On the Dyke” was painted in 1892, 
and has been exhibited in the Salon, in 
New York and in Cleveland. It is a pict- 
ure of four Dutch fisherwomen, standing 
on the dyke, looking out to the windy sea. 
It is cold in tone and color, thus har- 
monizing with the subject. The grouping 
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First Communion” is the best of the 
six she exhibited at the New Salon last 
year. It shows two little girls who are 
having the finishing touches put to their 
spotless robes by a ~religieuse, mean- 
while displaying a pardonable mingling 
of pride and of piety. The painting 
of the white gowns is marvellously well 
managed. 

“The Young Mother” is owned by 
W. Porter, of Boston, and has never been 
exhibited. It is full of tender feeling, and 
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of the figures is very natural, the earnest- 
ness of the women being contrasted by 
the unconscious expression of the little 
girl who has been forcibly dragged from 
the fireside up the steep side of the dyke. 

“In the Church” was exhibited in the 
Salon of 1893 and also in Chicago. It 
represents some women and children in 
church in Vollendam, Holland. ‘This 
church is very old, and was built in 1600. 
In the front pew are two little children 
who are “ making believe ” follow the ser- 
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vice. The bare arms of the elder women 
are strong and muscular, and their faces, 
set off by their stiff, white Sunday caps, 
are those of every-day peasants and not 
artists’ models. 


THE FIRST 


is a life-sized sketch 


“ Under the Trees ” 
of “ Lisa,” painted in Brittany. It is looser 
and freer than some of Miss Nourse’s 
work, and was done in five sittings. 
This little girl had never posed before, 
and considered it so great an honor that 
she did not mind her long walk from the 


adjoining village. This picture has never 


been exhibited. 
II. 
From a critical standpoint Miss Nourse 
is a painter of marked excellence, and 


COMMUNION. 


with the exception of Miss Elizabeth 
Gardner, perhaps, no American woman 
artist stands so high in Paris. One is 
struck with the variety of her subjects, 
and there is an expression of realism 
which stamps. her work with strength and 
character. Her drawing is strong, her 
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color sense good; but perhaps her best 
quality is her handling of light and shade. 
Her work stands between the premier-coup 
of the average Salon picture and the more 
finished tone-work of the Barbizon school. 
Her canvases are nearly all large, and 
painted with a vigor that one seldom sees 
in a woman’s work. She sometimes has 
the good quality of hardness, which nearly 
every artist of note has early in his career, 
but which becomes lost later in life. 

Though having studied and lived for 
years in Paris, she has not been influenced 
by.the bizarre subjects that the French 
often use; neither has she been led by the 
fads of the day, nor by the eccentric tech- 
nique, which has been so fully shown at 
the Salon exhibitions the past few years, 
and to which other American artists have 
succumbed. 

She is mainly direct in her work, mak- 
ing but few slight sketches first, in pencil 
and in oil. She paints very rapidly and 
does not repaint, nor work for tone and 


THE YOUNG MOTHER. 


quality, but generally carries her first con- 
ception through to the end. Her work is 
rarely “teased,” but is fresh and vigorous, 
and one feels her determination to paint 
strongly and well. 

Her subjects are drawn from the lives 
of the simple poor. Like Millet and 
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Israels in this point, yet so individual is 
her work that no one can see in it a trace 
of the method and technique of either 
artist. It is no exaggeration to say that 
in the work of no American woman artist 
is there a more consistent quality. The 
perception of the lowly peasant, its hope- 
ful, not its hopeless side, is here in a 
marked degree, and only from loving study 
and a long sojourn with them could she 
have become so imbued with the spirit of 
their lives. With the peasants of Russia, 
Austria, France, Italy and Holland has 
she lived and worked; thus she studies 
her subjects in their true surroundings, 
and nothing in her pictures suggests the 
stiff grouping of studio models. If she 
finishes a picture in her studio which she 
has begun in a peasant’s house, she carries 
with her the same furniture and acces- 
sories which she has first used, and makes 
a true replica in her studio of the interior. 


In order to paint accurately the landscape 
with the figures in her picture “On the 
Dyke,” she had a platform built outside 
her summer studio, which faced the Zuyder 
Zee, and posed her models on that. 

The regular price paid these models in 
Holland and France, and which they con- 
sider a munificent sum, is twenty cents for 
four hours to grown people and seven 
cents to children. In Italy it is still less, 
being ten cents for four hours and five to 
children for the same time. 

Her experiences during her life among 
the peasants are extremely interesting. 
She had a studio in Vollendam, where she 
painted “On the Dyke.” 

There opened out of the main room 
seventeen closets, (!) two of which were 
bed-closets, such as one always finds in the 
Dutch peasant houses. The curiosity of 


the village children was shown during her 
meals. 


Often a gendarme would be called 


IN THF CHURCH. 
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De to protect her and her sister from annoy-- 
1e ance, and it was no unusual sight to see 
le this officer parading up and down in front 
er during meal-time. The children’s plea 
was that they had never seen any one use 
in a tablecloth before, and as to their eating 
1- salad! “Why, we give that only to our 
or cows !” 
n The little girl holding her mother’s 
S, hand in this same picture was called 
) “ Kreet.” She was devoted to Miss 
Nourse, as many of her models are. The 
y day that Miss Nourse and her sister left 
{ the village little Kreet, who was five years 
€ old, came to the house early in the niorn- 


ing, and taking off her little wooden shoes, 
1 as they all do, outside, rushed into the 
e room, insisting that she was the artist’s 
little girl, and that she wanted to go away 
with her. They pacified her, and lured 
her to school, where they bade her wait, 
while they crept away from Vollendam. UNDER THE TREES. 
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STUDY FOR ‘‘LES FILEUSES.” 


At Boorst, a small. mountain village in 
south Austria, she and her sister had a curi- 
ous experience. They were the first foreign- 
ers to enter the place, and were regarded 
by the natives with awe and terror, par- 
ticularly because they were Americans, 
which to them meant cannibals or Indians. 
The villagers would have nothing to do 
with them, and finally the priest had to 
explain from the pulpit, one Sunday morn- 
ing, that these ladies were artists, that they 
were harmless, that they were not to be 
stoned in the streets, and that no evil 
would fall upon the peasants if they would 
pose for them. ‘ How do you suppose 
the Virgin Mary ever had her picture over 
there painted if she had not posed for it 
first? Andthe blessed Pope himself often 
sits for his portrait.” This was all that 
was necessary, and the artists had no 
more trouble after that. Miss Nourse, 


while there, posed as a Madonna to a 
friend who was with them. This was 
taken down to Triest to be blessed by the 
bishop there, and it now hangs in the little 
church in Boorst, and is worshipped by 
the peasants. When the ladies left, the 
whole population escorted them to the 
station with lamentation, so beloved had 
they become. 

Miss Nourse in her devotion to art is 
fearless in all weathers if she wishes to 
obtain a desired effect. She has been 
known to work out in the cold, windy 
rains of northern France until her mcdels, 
hardy fisher-people, have wept frora the 
cold and have refused to remain. To 
such lengths did she once go that her 
hands and feet were frosted al! winter. 
When subject to such exposure, she usual- 
ly wears wooden shoes, like the peasants, 
to keep out the cold. 
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Miss Nourse has been exhibiting two 
years in the Old Salon, five years in the 
New, and her works have been sent to 
London, Munich, Berlin, Liverpool and 
Glasgow, as well as to the principal cities of 
our Own country. 

She also is a portrait painter, and has 
had great success financially in decorating 
on glass, on tapestry and also in fresco 
work, She has on the walls of her studio a 
large and very interesting piece of her 
tapestry painting, which represents a Flem- 
ish procession of long ago. 

The likeness of Miss Nourse, given here, 
is a very excellent one, and is reproduced 
from a pastel painted in Rome by Signor 


Ross a few years ago. Personally she is 
medium in size, has a dark complexion, 
and is very quiet and shy in her manner. 
Her health is very delicate, and it is owing 
to the ever-watchful care of her sister, who 
devotes her life to her, that she has been 
able to accomplish so much and such fine 
work. It is a strange fact that this deli- 
cacy does not show in her work, which has 
the strength of a man. She was once 
asked how, being so frail, she could paint 
out of doors in such cold weather and not 
feel it, and her reply was that she works 
with such rapidity and force and with 
such self-absorption that she is not even 
conscious of the state of the weather ! 


THREE SEA VIGNETTES. 
By Dora Read Goodale. 
NIGHTFALL. 


Y ON beak of land juts out into the brine, 
Strewn with cast shells and ridged with weeds and foam ; 

Here gloom the rocks; here, with the day’s decline, 

Lads from the camp or strolling boatmen come. 
Salt blows the breeze ; the tide with freshened roar 

Rolls its vain surges up the sliding floor; 
And lo, through gathering dusk, the fisher’s door 

Flashes its star of home. 


AT DEAD OF NIGHT. 
Midnight has stretched out her palms ; her hushed benediction 
Steals o’er the wakeful brain, o’er the heart oppressed; 
3are and vast lies the sea, with its bosom of darkness 
Gently heaving and slow, like a child’s at rest. 


THE DAYBREAK SAIL. 


The daybreak sail, forerunner of the fleet, 
Gleams on the verge where sky and water meet; 
Rosed by the dawn, it rounds the crystal world— 
The daybreak sail! 
No fairer ever made a proud heart beat 
Since first AZolus spread the magic sheet; 
Nor Hope herself to lovelier airs unfurled 
A daybreak sail. 
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INJUN MAG. 
By Harriet Bradner. 


 edeosing was bathed in the glory of 

the sunset—that sunset of which the 
northern country may dream but only the 
South can know. ‘The amber lights burn- 
ing above the cypress ridge shed a soft 
radiance over the plantation, the long 
canals and tangled banks. The road, 
stretching between the corn-fields and 
woodland, was nearly deserted. Only a 
young woman walking leisurely behind an 
ox-cart which jogged clumsily over the 
sand ; while, silhouetted against the west, 
a dark form moved, phantom-like, in 
the fields beyond. The girl was simply 
dressed, and a white sunbonnet hung care- 
lessly over her arm as she pursued her 
way, apparently oblivious of the black 
faces peering from the half-open doors of 
the cabins on either side 

She was going to old Margot’s cottage, 
which stood at the end of the road, close 
by the opening leading down to the bay. 
The sun rays scintillated through the 
pine boughs where the air was heavy with 
the intoxicating perfume of jessamine and 
magnolia, the creamy petals of the latter 
showing clearly in the network of foliage. 
A few steps farther on she waited, and 
bent her head to listen. On the topmost 
branch of a straight, slim pine tilted a 
mocking-bird, who, forgetting his mischiev- 
ous mimicry of the day, poured forth his 
own glorious song. For a time Anne 
stood motionless, while the melody rose 
higher and sweeter, until the songster's 
throat wearied and the song drifted into a 
low rippling refrain. 

“Ah!” she said, half aloud, “the ves- 
per hymn.” 

The old woman sat in a sheltered corner 
of the small porch under the hop-vines, a 
grotesque little figure in its short petti- 


coat and faded bandanna. It was her 
usual seat and Anne had expected to find 
her there. She did not turn her head, 
or give heed to the approaching steps, as 
the big gate creaked on its hinges, but 
rocked to and fro in her slow, dreamy 
fashion, crooning softly to the great tor- 
toise-shell cat which sat upright by her 
side. She was a strange, weird creature, 
the Indian blood showing plainly in her 
straight features and long, sinewy arms. 
The brown face was shrivelled, and seams 
and furrows of time crossed and recrossed 
the high cheek-bones. The after-glow 
tinted the rocking form inio a bit of dull, 
changing color as the turbaned head kept 
up a rhythmic motion ‘to the sound of her 
own voice and the purring of the cat. 
Margot’s conversation was always brief 
except when the spirit moved her, and 
Anne sat down on the doorstep to bide 
her time patiently until she should notice 
her. From her pocket she drew out a 
package of tobacco and silently placed it 
in the old woman’s lap ; while the cat, as 
though aware of her friendly intentions, 
rubbed against her and blinked his green 
eyes contentedly. A few young turkeys 
wandered aimlessly about the yard in the 
trail of the spotted heifer, who occasion- 
ally cast upon them a curious glance, as 
they approached in too close proximity to 
her hind legs. Ina shed on the opposite 
side of the fence stood an aged negro, 
busy at the old stone hand-mill, and evi- 
dently unconscious of an observer. 
Suddenly Margot sat erect and smiled 
at her visitor ; then with a deep courtesy 
she rose and motioned her to a seat in 
the splint chair. Half stumbling over her 


feline companion she snatched him quickly 
in her arms and placed him emphatically 
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cn the wooden settle, remarking in a ten- 
der, half-apologetic tone : 

“He ain't no sense nohow, but Mag 
couldn’t do noway widout him. His 
mammy b’longed to Miss Rosymon’, dat 
she did!” Her keen eyes glanced at the 
paper of tobacco which she still held. 
“Yo’ remembeh Mag, right smart,” she 
said, “an’ Ise ’bliged.” She disappeared 
in the cabin, returning in a moment with 
her parcel in one hand and bringing a 
clay pipe inthe other. Margot was small of 
stature, and as she moved here and there, 
the agile motions, together with the queer 
little twists of her head, reminded one of 
the monkey, to which, as she always an- 
nounced, Injun Mag was kin. A bunch 
of keys fastened at her waist hung down 
over the blue check apron, and jingled as 
she walked. She stood for a moment in 
the doorway, the puffs of smoke wafting 
through the vines, and looked intently 
across to the shed where her husband still 
worked. Seemingly satisfied that all was 
well with him, she turned back, tapping 
her foot in measured strokes upon the 
floor. 

“De sun’s ’mos’ gwine down,’”’ she 
whispered ; “time fo’ Mag to go to de 
‘great house.’ 

Her announcement seemed to imply an 
invitation, and going swiftly to the tall 
gate, she held it open for Anne to pass 
before her. 

“ Yo’ go ‘long back, cyat !” she called in 
a peremptory tone to the animal which 
jumped down from the settle and ran tow- 
ards them, “ yo’ ain’t no sense, nohow.” 

The gate closed witha bang and Margot 
hastened her steps to the footpath which 
wound its crooked way through the wood 
to the old plantation house. It stood 
upon an elevation of ground which sloped 
gradually on the western side to the nar- 
row stream flowing out to meet the bay. 
Before them, a half mile ahead, the blue 
water twinkled in the rosy light, and the 
warm winds brought the sound of negro 


voices as the fishing-boats drifted into the 
shore. The long avenue of sycamores, 
inside the spacious grounds, was over- 
grown with weeds which crushed and mat- 
ted as they walked over them, and the 
moss lay in thick patches on the wide 
stone portico of the gabled mansion. No 
sound broke the solemn hush save the 
liquid note of a martin, whose purple head, 
from a nook under the eaves, watched the 
intruders. A green snake, startled from 
his retreat, darted before them, his slender 
body flashing in the light. Anne moved 
aside with a gesture of fright. Snakes 
were not in harmony with her nerves, ex- 
cept at a safe distance. 

“He ain’t gwine tech yo’, honey,” 
said Margot, with a little laugh; “reckon 
he got ’nough to do to tek hisse’f outen 
de way.” 

The key scraped in the lock and the 
massive doors swung back; the damp, 
close air greeted them as they entered, 
their footfalls resounding on the marble 
floor. Daylight came in through the en- 
trance and lighted the way along by the 
gloomy drawing-rooms to the once used 
library. Above them loomed the double 
stairway, which rose from either end of 
the long hall, meeting in a central landing 
on the upper floor. Anne paused; she 
fancied she saw them, the ghosts of the 
ones who had lived and loved and then 
died within the gray old walls, going 
mournfully over the oaken steps wrought 
with the handiwork of’ moth and spider. 
But Margot had disappeared in the duski- 
ness at the farther end and was calling. 
She found her seated on a divan in the 
stately room where faded tapestries and 
rare paintings hung, silent witnesses of by- 
gone splendor. The musty books stood 
like sentinels in their shelves, while from 
the dull background the pictured faces 
smiled serenely through the cobweb cov- 
ering. Margot pointed to one fairer than 
all the others. Time had not effaced the 
contour of the dainty head nor the charm 
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of the sweet, patrician face. The rounded 
shoulder was bare, rising from the frill of 
delicate lace and curving to the full white 
throat; and the eyes were full of brooding 
tenderness, as their gaze seemed to rest 
upon the old woman. 

“ Miss Rosymon’ dat ar’,” she said proud- 
ly, and then went on slowly and absent- 
ly: “ Mag wusn’t bawn an’ raised on dis 
yhere plantation, she wusn’t. No, Tom- 
my wanted me—dat ole no count Tommy 
ob mine—an’ so Marse George buy me. 
Dat’s how cum I got yhere. De ‘ great 
house’ wusn’t all dark wid ghostes wan’r- 
in’ roun’ den, dat hit wusn’t. De day I 
cum wid Tommy, Marse George say to 
me, ‘ Margot, yo’ ain’t gwine ter de fiel’ 
wid de gang, yo’ is gwine stay in de house 
wid de missus an’ tek carh ob Miss Rosy- 
mon’,’ 

“Lawd a mercy! Miss Anne, ef she 
wusn’t peart, my lil Miss Rosymon’!” 
And Margot’s body swayed back and forth 
in ecstasy as she turned again to the girlish 
face in the portrait. 

“Well, dat chile growed, and when she 
growed lil Marse Philip he growed too, 
livin’ on de plantation wot j’ined to dis. 
An’ dem chilluns wus allus togedder. 
Whar I done tote Miss Rosymon’, Marse 
Philip he gwine ‘long too; an’ when dey 
gits bigger, dey ride like mad on de ponies 
whur Marse George got, Miss Rosy’s curls 
flyin’ in de win’ and Tommy ridin’ on be- 
hin’ to watch ’em. When Marse Philip old 
‘nough dey sont him off to school, an’ 
bineby Miss Rosy she go. Den she come 
back an’ wus a young lady an’ Marse 
Philip wus a peart young man. One day 
she say to me—I was fotchin’ Johnny- 
quils outen de gyarden—she cum runnin’ 
to meet me an’ say, ‘ Mammy, I’se gwine 
be married to Marse Philip, an’ yo’ chile 
so happy—so happy, mammy !’ 

“So one day when de sun wus bright 
we hed de big weddin’. Yo’ reckon Mar- 


got ever forgit dat day, huh lil gal comin’ 
down de staiehs yondeh, cheeks all rosy 


an’ huh eyes shinin’? No, honey, Mag 
cyaint forgit dat, nohow. Mammy’s lil 
gal—mammy’s lil gal!” 

The plaintive tones ceased and a tear 
rolled down over the withered face, which 
dropped upon her breast. Then shaking 
her head sadly she spoke again: “ Dis 
time ain’t like de ole days. Nobody 
singin’ in ‘de quarter’ now where de houses 
tumblin’ down; de niggers mos’ all gwine, 
waitin’ in de graves out by de cott’n-fiel’ 
twell de jedgment day; Marse George is 
daid, an’ missus is daid, an’ lil Miss Rosy- 
mon’—dey’s all daid. 

“’Twas disaway,”’ the mournful voice 
resumed. “One mawnin’ Tommy say to 
me, ‘Mag, sumpin’ gwine happen sho’ 
*nough, kase I hed a vision stan’in’ on de 
deetch bank; what yo’ reckon ’tis ?’ ‘ Lawd 
a mercy! honey,’ I say, ‘how yo’ specs I 
kin tell?’ But de nex’ day Marse George 
say to de darkies dat de fightin’ wus be- 
gun. An’ dar wusn't ainy mo’ quiet afteh 
dat, kaze we know he mean de wa’, an’ de 
house wus full ob messins an’ worryments, 
fo’ him an’ Marse Philip wus bof gwine. 
Missus she wus act’ droopin’ an’ frettin’ 
huh life out afteh dey’s gwine off, an’ 
when de news cum dat Marse George wus 
killed she fell dowa on de flo’. We pick 
huh up an’ she wus daid — stone daid. 
Den me an’ Miss Rosymon’ wus alone — 
de niggers all tuk ’way up kentry—an’ 
befo’ long de soldiers done cum into de 
house, an’ me an’ Miss Rosy stay up de 
chambeh, de mens gwine cn wid debbil- 
ments down heah. Mag’s heart well-igh 
bus’ wid dat chile pinin’ an’ droopin’ wid- 
out complainin’, only jes frettin’ inside, | 
wid huh face gwine white, an’ dem sweet 
eyes bigger’n an’ brighter twell it seem 
laik dey burn froo my soul, when she talk 
*bout Marse Philip an’ say, ‘Mammy, yo’ 
reckon he gwine cum fo’ I die wid my 
baby?’ ’Twas into huh haid, an’ would- 
n’t go out nohow, dat she gwine die when 
de baby cum—an’ she did. Marse Philip 
got yhere jes ’fo’ de chile wus bawn wot 
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nebber open hits eyes an’ den Miss Rosy 
she die in his arms.” 

“God A’mighty know bes’, but Marse 
Philip say not, an’ he rave an’ tear an’ say 
dat God am de debbil hisse’f. Den we 
bury Margot’s lil gal an’ de baby ’long-side 
ole marse an’ missus ; an’ Marse Philip go 
back to de wa’; when hit was done an’ de 
niggers sot free he cum home once mo’ to 
de big house all alone, jes me an’ Tommy, 
wot didn’t want to be free, wid him. One 
day he say, ‘Mammy, I[ cyaint stay yhere 
now she is daid ’—he mean Miss Rosymon’ 
—‘I’se gwine ‘cross de ocean an’ yo’ an’ 
Tommy watch de house an’ ten’ my graves. 
Some day I cum home.’ 


“An’ dat’s all. De plantation ain’t been 
worked an’ me an’ Tommy is stayin’ twell 
de Blessed Marster tek us outen de worl’ 
an’—waitin’ fo’ Marse Philip!” 

The shadows lengthened in the wood- 
land path as they returned to the cabin, 
now faintly outlined in the evening mist. 
Anne went on, while Margot glided noise- 
lessly through the big gate. At the fork 
where the three roads met she looked 
back. She could just discern the quaint 
little figure in the dim light and the 
words which floated through the still- 
ness: 

“ Yo’ git outen de way, cyat! yo’ ain’t 
no sense nohow.” 


WHIST AND ITS MASTERS. 


Parr I.—TuHE OLp SCHOOL. 


By R. Frederic Foster. 


is probably the only game of 
cards on which the sun never sets. 
From its birthplace in Merry England it 
has spread all over the globe, and either 
the parent game or some of its many chil- 
dren can be found in every important city 
of the civilized world. 

Whist was the child of “Triumph” and 
“Ruff and Honours.” It had an elder 
brother named ‘“ Swabbers,” the black 
sheep of the family, who fell into the hands 
of gamblers and came to an untimely end. 
When whist grew up it seems to have mar- 
ried into several other card families, but 
the children of these various unions retain 
as theirstrongest characteristics the features 
of their parent, whist. Among the best- 
known of these, clearly belonging to the 
whist family, may be mentioned Boston, 
Solo Whist, Bridge, Cayenne, and Scotch 
Whist. Boston seems to be the American 


child, named after the chief city of the 


Revolution, and afterward taken to France 
and introduced to the compatriots of Lafay- 
ette by Benjamin Franklin. Another mem- 
ber of the whist family, Whist @ Trois, has 
settled in France; Double Dummy in Aus- 
tria; Solo Whist in Belgium; Yerlash in 
Russia; and Bridge is scattered all over 
the Continent. In allthe European settle- 
ments of Asia, and in Australia and Japan, 
whist is the favorite game, while its devo- 
tees in America may be numbered by the 
hundreds of thousands. Backward toward 
the land of its birth whist is carried on 
every steamer, both by the players among 
its passengers and the books among its 
freight. 

The literature of whist is almost as ex- 
tensive as that of chess, and its masters are 
much better known. Every whist-player 
knows that Hoyle was the first, in 1742. 
He was followed by Payne, in 1773; Bob 
Short, in 1793; Mathews, in 1804; Burney, 
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in 1821; Major A., in 1835; ‘Czlebs,” in 
1851; “ Cavendish,” in 1862; Clay, in 1864; 
Pole, in 1865; Drayson, in 1879; and Pem- 
bridge, in 1880. After this the mantle of 
Hoyle seems to have been carried across 
the Atlantic, and fallen first upon the 
shoulders of G. W. Pettes, who wrote his 
“‘ American, or Standard Whist,” in 188r. 

These masters, and those who have fol- 
lowed them in more recent years, have all 
had their influence on the theory and prac- 
tice of the game, and it is the purpose of 
these articles to follow the course they have 
travelled, and to ascertain, if possible, where 
it will eventually lead us. 

To many persons it is remarkable that 
the game of whist should be capable of such 
variety, while the elements of it are so sim- 
ple. This very simplicity prevents some 
from acknowledging it to be the king of 
card games. This is especially true of the 
Germans, who think Skat a better game ; 
but the German mind always mistakes com- 
plexity for profundity. Skat isa very com- 
plicated game, but like all mixtures contain- 
ing many different ingredients, it palls upon 
the taste more easily than the simpler intel- 
lectual foods. In whist there are only two® 
elements, the plain suits and the trumps; 
so that it is like bread and butter, of which 
one never tires. It is to its simplicity of 
construction that whist probably owes its 
wonderful vitality and its universal popu- 
larity. Its variety seems limited only by the 
skill and imagination of the players, which 
is equally true of many other amusements. 
Billiards is a game of very simple construc- 
tion; sois baseball. Thesimpler the shapes 
of a child's building-blocks the greater va- 
riety of forms they will produce in com- 
bination, and the more pleasure they will 
afford to the constructive genius of their 
owner. A fire-shovel and a rag will amuse 
an imaginative child better than the most 
life-like doll in the world. The same is 
true of whist in the hands of an imagina- 
tive player, who alone can appreciate the 
full beauties of the game. 
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The simplicity of whist undoubtedly in- 
duces many persons to take it up; and the 
discovery that its combinations are infinite 
and that they require the most thought- 
ful and scientific treatment prevents many 
from ever letting it go. After avery short 
experience with it most players will be pre- 
pared to admit the truth of the statement 
that no man ever mastered the game. Per- 
haps it is this element of the unattainable 
that gives whist its fascination for the 
ambitious intellects of the all-conquering 
Anglo-Saxon race. 

The earliest mention of whist ina hand- 
book of games is in “Cotton’s Compleat 
Gamester,” 1674. He seems to have re- 
garded personal cunning as the chief ele- 
ment of success, and speaks of “the manner 
of crafty playing” as the most prominent 
feature of the game. 

The first attempts to reduce the practice 
of whist to a science appear to have been 
made by a coterie of players who met at 
the Crown Coffee-House, in Bedford Row, 
London, early in the last century, and of 
whom the first Viscount Folkestone is the 
best known. Unfortunately, they left no 
authentic record of the results of their in- 
vestigations, and we have it on hearsay 
evidence only that they followed the gen- 
eral principles of “ playing from the strong- 
est suit (not the longest), studying the 
partner’s hand, and playing to the score.” 
It would have saved a great deal of dis- 
cussion and misunderstanding if these gen- 
tlemen had left behind them a clear defi- 
nition of what they considered a “ strong 
suit,” but as that can never be known, we 
are totally unable to determine the prin- 
ciples on which they selected a suit for the 
opening lead. A careful study of the 
earliest literature of the game makes it 
very certain that they would never have 
endorsed the modern theory, which con- 
siders a four-card suit—8 high—stronger 
than Q J ro. 

When we come to Hoyle, who is sup- 


posed by many fo have derived the mate- 
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rials for his famous “ Short Treatise ” from 
Folkestone’s school, we find “strength” 
very clearly defined, both in plain suits 
and in trumps. He says: “ What is meant 
by good suits is sequences of K Q J, or 
Q J 10. What is meant by strength in 
trumps is one honour and three trumps, or 


avoid forcing your partner.” Hoyle’s di- 
rections for leading from every possible 
combination of trumps are very elaborate; 
but his rules for leading from plain suits 
are confined to cases in which the player 
has a “great suit” and trumps to back it 
up. “Never lead from K J in any suit, 


‘“MOGUL” (MATHIAS BOYCE). 


five small ones.” In his general rules for 
beginners he says: “ Begin with the best 
suit in your hand, if you have a sequence 
of K.Q J, or Q J 10. If you have no 


good suit, but five trumps, lead trumps, 
which will probably make your partner the 
last player on the next trick, and by that 
means give him the tenace. With weak 
trumps, A K in two suits and weak in the 
fourth, make tricks while you can, and 


because it is 2 to 1 that your partner has 
not the ace, and 32 to 25 that he has the 
ace or the queen.” He points out that it 
is better to lead from a suit 10 high than 
from a tenace suit, and says “a good 
player seldom leads from a suit in which 
he has the ace but not the king.” 

Almost all Hoyle’s maxims are for 


‘the management of trumps and for bring- 


ing in “great suits” well supported by 
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trumps. He seems to have attached the 
greatest importance to probabilities, and 
to the calculation of the odds. For in- 
stance, he gives a case in which A has 
470 depending. “The odds being 11 to 
3 that neither C nor D has three trumps 
the odds are in A’s favor to win the whole 
stake by leading a trump; but should he 
force, his game will be left 9 to 7, which is 
about 3 to 2,and A’s share of the £70 will 
amout to £42, so A secures only £7 
profit. By playing the trump his profit 
would be £35 out of the £70 depending.” 

We find these decisions on the chances 
were so frequently called for by players in 
the last century, that some mathematicians 
made a livelihood by frequenting coffee- 
houses where whist was played, and for a 
small fee giving players the benefit of 
their knowledge of the odds. Hoyle’s cal- 
culations were the butt of the satirists of 
his day, and he does not seem to have 
enjoyed much reputation as a player. 
Mathews says: “So far from being able to 
teach the game, he was not fit to sit down 
even with the third-rate players of the 
present day.” 

Thirty years after the first publication 
of Hoyle, William Payne brought out his 
“ Maxims for Playing the Game of Whist.” 
Bob Short [Anne Letitia Aikin] followed 
him in 1793. These writers add little or 
nothing to Hoyle’s directions for the open- 
ing lead. Bob Short’s first maxim is to 
“lead from your strong suit, and keep a 
commanding card to bring it in again.” 
She does not say what you should lead if 
you haveno “commanding card ” to bring 
the suit in again. ‘ Do not lead from suits 
headed by A Q or A J.” “Do not lead 
ace unless you have the king.” “When 
playing for the odd trick, do not lead 
trumps, and avoid finessing.” 

The most comprehensive statement of 
the general principles of whist-play in 
its early days is to be found in Mathews’s 
“Advice to the Young Whist-Player,” 
published in 1804. According to Major 


A., “ Mathews was the most gentleman- 
like and best whist-player of his day.” All 
those who followed Mathews, the most 
prominent of whom were Admiral Burney 
and Major A., were simply imitators, and 
used the same examples, and almost the 
same language ; so that we may take the 
principles stated by Mathews as represent- 
ing the most advanced whist knowledge 
during the first half of the present century, 
or, in fact, up to the time of “ Cavendish,” 
for *Czlebs,” 1851 to 1862, follows Ma- 
thews in almost everything but his ar- 
rangement. 

The last edition of Mathews, 1828, 
contains 109 maxims. If these are re- 
arranged in the order of their proper 
relation to one another, they present a 
system of play, which we may take as the 
average standard game during the first 120 
years of whist, or from Hoyle to “ Caven- 
dish.” The language of the original au- 
thors, Mathews, Burney, Major A., and 
“Celebs,” has been followed as closely 
as possible in the following synopsis. 

Whist is a game of calculation, observa- 
tion, position and tenace. Before you 
begin, look at the score, and then consider 
the strength of your cwn hand, and form 
your plan on the probable situation of the 
cards in the other hands. This probable 
situation is that the dealer has an honor 
and three other trumps, and that each of 
the other players has one honor and two 
small trumps. As itis 2 to 1 that your 
partner has not a named card, either in 
plain suits or trumps, you play against cal- 
culation if you proceed on the supposition 
that he has it; but if your game is based 
on the probability of his having one of 
two, the odds are in your favor. This re- 
fers to the original lead. After a few 
rounds have been played, observation takes 
the place of calculation, and toward the 
end the problem approaches double-dum- 
my. While the position of any card or 
cards remains uncertain, you must play 
on calculation, and you must continually 
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use both calculation and observation to 
aid you in playing for position or ten- 
ace. In this art of playing for position 
or tenace consists the whole science of 
whist. 

The best original leads are from se- 
quences of three or more high cards. Fail- 
ing these, ¢f you have trump strength, \ead 


ening cards. If he is a good player, he 
will do the same in his turn. 

It is seldom right to lead from a suit in 
which you have a tenace. With A Q in 
one suit, K J in another, and the third a 
weak suit, lead the top of the weak suit. 
Do not lead from the major tenace, A Q, 
nor from [potential] tenace suits, such as 


PEMBRIDGE” (JOHN PECCH HEWBY). 


from your most numerous suit, preferring 
one headed by a king to one headed 
by a queen. With weak trumps, prefer 
leading a singleton to opening a long weak 
suit. If you have four moderate trumps 
and a good strong suit, you have a right 
to expect success in playing for the long 
suit if you manage well; but with only a 
moderate hand, you should sacrifice it to 
your partner by leading to him strength- 


those containing A 10, or A J. Never 
lead from K J x unless you know it is your 
partner’s suit. Three-card suits should be 
avoided unless they contain sequences or 
supporting cards, or the other suits contain 
tenaces. But if you have reason to sup- 
pose your three-card suit to be your part- 
ner’s best suit, lead the highest of it, even 
if it is a king or queen. 

To play the 8 and then the 7, or the 3 
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and then the 2, indicates weakness in the 
suit, and a desire to ruff it. Singletons 
may be led, even with a weak trump hand, 
if it avoids leading away from tenace suits. 

Trumps should always be led with six ; 
but do not lead them with less than six 
until you have some evidence that your 
partner has a good suit. Do not lead 
from four or five trumps unless you have 
an established suit. In playing for the 
odd trick it is seldom right to lead trumps 
at all, or to finesse. Lead singletons, and 
force your partner, regardless of your 
trump strength. 

Mathews and “Celebs” devote a great 
deal of space to the importance of ten- 
ace: “Every method of preserving ten- 
ace should be taken advantage of.” All 
the “critical strokes of play” given as 
illustrations are examples of finesse and 


tenace. 
A careful perusal of the best writers on 
the game from Cotton to “Celebs” is 


calculated to shatter one of the most 
cherished idols of modern whist—the claim 
that the original lead of the longest suit 
has been the fundamental principle of the 
game for one hundred and fifty years. Of 
the fifteen well-known authors who preced- 
ed “Cavendish,” not one mentions such 
a thing. The works conclusively prove 
that they regarded whist as a skirmish for 
position, and that they held the chief ele- 
ments of success to be the preservation 
of tenace and the proper use of finesse. 
Mathews says: “ With a strong hand in 
trumps and a long suit, the point to which 
the maneeuvres of all good whist-players 
tend is toestablish the suit and to preserve 
the last trump to bring it into play.” He 
then gives several cases in which these 
tactics must be abandoned. No writer be- 
fore “Cavendish” suggests the modern 
practice of trying to establish a long suit 
even when there is not the slightest of 
hope of “remaining with the last trump 
to bring it into play.” 

In America very few representatives of 


the old school are left ; but in England the 
best players have never adopted modern 
methods. For thirty years “ Mogul” and 
“ Pembridge ” have wielded their pens in 
defence of the old masters, and both by 
their writings and their play have demon- 
strated that there is no advantage in any 
of the conventionalities of modern whist. 
Some of their arguments will be quoted in 
our article on the new school. 

For the excellent likenesses of these two 
famous players we are indebted to Whist, 
the official organ of the American Whist 
League, and the vade mecum of all good 
whist-players. 

Fortunately for the purposes of com- 
parison, there are on record a great num- 
ber of hands played onthe oldstyle. That 
very valuable collection, the “ Westminster 
Papers,” is full of them. Here is one, 
played long, long ago, in which A and B 
were partners against Yand Z. Z dealt 
and turned up the heart 7. The under- 
lined card wins the trick, and the card un- 
der it is the next one led. 


Trick 


A and B win ro tricks. 

The lead of the small diamond may sur- 
prise some, but the old school never led 
an ace unlessthey hadtheking. They kept 
aces to kill high cards with. How beauti- 
fully B shuts out that spade suit, and kills 
that re-entry king of diamondsin Y's hand! 
How neatly he takes advantage of his 
position in clubs at the ninth trick, and 
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puts the screws on Y at the eleventh! In 
all the championship matches in this 
country, there is not a hand recorded that 
approaches this one. 

The same cards were given to the play- 
ers in the recent whist tournament by 
correspondence, and each of them had a 
week in which to study over every card he 
played. The hand was opened in the 
same way, with a small diamond, by 
Cassius M. Paine, the editor of Whist. 
His partner B is the author of “ Howell’s 
Whist Openings.” Y was Harry Trumbull, 
captain of the team that won the champion- 
ship of the world at the Philadelphia Whist 
Congress, and Harry Stevens, Z, is the man 
whom “Cavendish” thought the finest 
whist-player he met during his first visit to 
America. These famous players got only 
six tricks out of A and B’s cards, by letting 


Y make three tricks in spades and by kill- 
ing the club ace. Here is the play, which 
is copied from “ Whist Tactics ” by permis- 
sion of the publishers, The Frederick A. 
Stokes Company: 


Trick| A | ¥ B | 2 
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A and B win 6 tricks. 


SHELLEY AND KEATS. 
By Minna Irving. 


] N sober brown upon my shelves 
By Will of Avon’s tricky elves 
The well-worn volumes lean, 
And I forget the frosty panes 
In meadows sweet with summer rains, 
And twilight in the dewy lanes 


Of green. 


For bitter winds may beat and blow, 
Knee-deep may lie the drifted snow 
And winter nights be long, 
The branches thick with icy mail, 
But still their voices never fail— 
The skylark and the nightingale 


Of song! 


‘“WITH ROBINSON CRUSOE.” 


From a drawing by Christina Gastmann. 


BACKDOOR NEIGHBORS. 
By Grace S. Brown. 


I LOVE my backdoor neighbors as one 
loves an ideal—a fancy; as a child 
loves the doll that she clasps in her arms 
and “makes believe” with; as a violinist 
loves the little instrument that awakens at 
his touch and vibrates in delicate sympathy 
with his every emotion of pleasure or pain. 
They are to me as the moon and the 
fleeting summer—here for a season and 
gone. For they come into my life with 
the first sweet touches of spring, and they 
linger a little with the roses and the 
honeysuckle, and the butterflies and the 
birds; but when the birds are flown and 
the leaves are dead, I look in vain for 
my backdoor neighbors —they are gone. 
Somebody has hung soft draperies at their 
windows, and I know that behind those 
curtains that hide them from my view my 
backdoor neighbors are living and grow- 
ing and preparing to come to me again in 
the happy spring-time. 

Then I turn from my window with a 
feeling of loneliness at heart. For these 
pleasant friends have grown very dear to 
me during the happy months that are 
past, and I know that a long, dreary winter 
must intervene ere I can see them again. 

Their going is an epoch in my life. It 


marks the beginning of a new era of 
thought and endeavor; a new era of zeal- 
ous striving for that which is noblest in 
life. “When they come again,” I say to 
myself, “I must be better and wiser and 
stronger.” Then I lay my plans for a full 
winter’s work; I heap up_ possibilities 
mountain high—as who does not ?—but I 
am still striving, still struggling for attain- 
ment, when I hear voices out in the gar- 
dens. Ilook up. Spring has come. 

The children are first to greet it, Their 
innocent feet dance daintily over the 
young grass; they stoop to peep at the 
tender shoots forcing their way up through 
the loosened earth; they laugh at the 
quaint pansy faces upturved to theirs; and 
their merry childish laughter drives away 
all remembrance of the winter’s short- 
comings. 

Each day brings another and another 
familiar face, till I feel that the world is 
full to overflowing with friends. By June 
they are all here, and through my open 
casement come the merry buzz of voices, 
the scent of roses and chirping of birds. 

There is one little face among them that 
I have never seen before, one little life 
that has come to touch mine. And you 
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FAIR, LOVELY WOMAN,” 


From a drawing by Frederick Freer. 


touch it, baby, more deeply than you 
know; for your coming has robbed me of 
one of my gentlest and dearest of back- 
door neighbors. God has given you and 
taken her, and, baby, I miss her so. 
Last summer she walked in that garden, 
a fair, lovely woman, happy in her pretty 
dreams of you, my sweet, and anticipating 
motherhood with a tenderness and love 
that sanctified her presence and made her 
a very angelinthe household. I wish that 
I were but dreaming that she is gone, and 
that I might look out some bright morning 
and see her, as I used to see her, tossing 
bean-bags over the low garden-fence for 
‘the amusement of the little folks beyond. 
Oh! those little folk !—five little girls in 
all; five little lives to lead into womanhood; 
five little maidens to make worthy of moth- 
erhood; five little beings that I would might 
be always what they are—sweet. They 
make one wish to keep them children for- 
ever; never to learn anything beyond their 
flowers and their dolls and their soap-bub- 
bles and bean-bags. Sometimes, when I 
feel that life is too full of seeming, when I 
know that, in spite of my resolute efforts, 


I am swerved and controlled by the power 
of Mrs. Grundy’s eye, I sit for awhile at 
my window and watch the children at play. 
Fresh hopes, bright thoughts, pure inspira- 
tions they give me; empty seeming is lost in 
simple, unaffected dJeimg, and shams and 
hypocrisy and the deceits and entangle- 
ments of society, with all their insincere and 
artful train, sink into insig.wificance. 

The ch'ldren “play house” under a 
canopy of shawls, ana Isabel is the little 
“mother.” Ah, Isabel, you are growing 
tall and slender, and there is more of your 
childhood behind you than before you. 
How pretty your wild, wavy tresses are ! 
I am sorry that they must soon give up 
their freedom. I am sorry, too—but no, 
I will not say it. My eye has caught the 
vision of a patient, loving face at the win- 
dow—your mother’s, Isabel—and we will 
not be selfish, you and I, nor seek to wheedle 
Father Time for our own small advantage. 
Her heart yearns toward you, and for her 
sake we will be glad of the passing years 
that are bringing you into a closer sympa- 
thy and communion with the thoughts of 
her mother-heart. You will help her with 
the little sisters, and you will be father’s 
comfort and pride. But just now play on 


to your heart's content; mother is willing to 
wait, and maturity and age come soon 
enough. 


A TEA-PARTY. 
From a drawing by Percival De Luce. 
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‘“THEY HAVE A SISTER.” 
From a painting by W. De Scott Evans. 
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I have been watching two honey-bees 
sipping their sweets from the roses and li- 
lacs that grow in graceful beauty close be- 
side the canopy of shawls. Where could 
sweeter honey be gathered, I ask; where, 
indeed, honey half so sweet as here in this 
sunny garden of innocent childhood? But 
even as I ask it, the honey-bees fly away 
over the low vine-covered fence, into the 
garden adjoining; and, as they settle upon 
a rose-bush, they seem to say, “ This, too, 
is sweet.” And there, in their accustomed 
places, where oft last summer they sat, side 
by side, I see two dear, familiar forms. 
My heart beats fast with delight at the 
sight of their aged heads, crowned with the 
glory of their four-score years. They have 
come into my life once again, to speak to 
me of the beauties of life’s peaceful even- 
ing; to calm and quiet my restlessness; to 
tell me that true love never, never dies, but 
grows more and more like the Perfect 
Love, heart to heart, and soul to soul, as 
the end of the journey draws near. 

Ah, the sweet beauty of childhood is like 


ISABEL.” 
From a drawing by Percival De Luce. 


‘* LIFE’S PEACEFUL EVENING.” 
From a drawing by Clara McChesney. 


the exhilarating freshness of the morning; 
but the beauty of age is as the hallowed 


. quiet and hush of evening, calming and 


soothing and bringing peace and rest. Yes, 
little bees, this, too, is sweet—very sweet. 


‘I would draw near to you, my aged friends, 


and drink deep of your wise and loving 
counsel. For the summer days will pass 
as a dream, and the autumn winds will 
sigh for the dying flowers, and I shall not 
find you in your accustomed places. And 
when you are gone, how shall I knowthat 
you will ever come again? 

Did my little neighbor, vena, fancy 
that I was growing too sad that he should 
startle me out of my reverie with sucha 
roguish shout? Well, one could not long 
be sad in his company, surely—unless fly- 
ing buttons and ragged knees are subjects 
for sad reflection. 

And are they? Life, I am sure, is too 
precious to be spent in patching and darn- 
ing and button sewing ; but, perhaps, this 
is part of a mother’s sacrifice, and after all 
the frolicking, tumbling, someranlt years 
do not last forever. 
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THE HONEY-BEE, 
From a drawing by Paul de Longpre. 


You areacharming picture, my little man, 
in your torn hat and crumpled blouse, and 
the make-believe strawberries that you are 
calling so lustily could not, even in fancy, 
be sweeter than your dimpled mouth nor 
redder than your baby cheeks. 

Your brother, I see, has left off trading 
in imaginary strawberries and mud-pies 
and is spending the summer days with 

‘Robinson Crusoe and the matchless Gul- 
liver. 

What a wonderful, never-to-be-forgotten 
period of a boy’s life he is living through 
now, as he lies prone upon the grass, his 
elbows pressing the soft sod and his 
chubby face resting in his hands! He is 
one of my favorite backdoor neighbors, 
and my fancy has opened for him the door 
into a bright and prosperous future. But 
he thinks not of the future—the happy pres- 
ent is all-absorbing, all-sufficient. 


|.’ 


They have a sister—these little 


pers lads—a willowy, graceful creature, 


19 with soft, dusky hair and brown 
4 eyes, dark and dreamy. In her 
simple white gown she is fairly be- 
witching ; and as she walks in the 

garden at sunset, and pauses to 

reach for a dainty rose-bud that pleases her 
fancy, I do not wonder that a manly heart 
in the garden beyond loves her with a pas- 
sion at once tender and adoring. How do 
I £now that he loves her? Ah, last night, 
when the moon was shedding her soft, pale 
light over the fragrant gardens, I stood at 
my open window—and dreamed. The hour 
was late and the night was hushed and 
still. How long I had stood I do not 
know, when, suddenly, there was borne 
upon the summer air the notes of a tender 
love-song. I knew whence it came; in- 
deed I could see the singer. I listened 
attentively. The voice of the singer was 
low and soft, but in the stillness of the 
night I could hear the words distinctly. It 
was the old, old story breathed in accents 
of impassioned rapture. Then I saw two 
little hands throw back the blinds from a 


A NEW NEIGHBOR, 
From a drawing by Charles E. Hubbell. 
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casement near, and I saw the flutter of a 
handkerchief—that was all. But the song 
ceased, and I knew that heart to heart had 
spoken. 

So, in the bright summer days, in fancy, 
I roam from garden to garden, gathering 
sweet thoughts as the bees gather honey, 
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here a little and there a little, and I store 
them away for the winter’s use. We must 
be busy, the bees and I, for the summer 
days are passing and there is much to 
gather ere the soft draperies are hung 
again at the windows and my backdoor 
neighbors bid me a loving farewell. 


TEPHEN CRANE came to Syracuse 
University during the college year of 
’90. He had previously been a student at 
Lafayette, and while there had been in- 
itiated into the Delta Upsilon Fraternity. 
Upon his arrival in Syracuse 
he came immediately to the 
D. U. House, as one of his 
friends says, “in a cab and 
a cloud of tobacco smoke.” 
I well remember my first 
knowledge of him. Calling 
one afternoon at the D. U. 
House to see a friend, I 
passed up the stairs and was 
just turning into one of the 
rooms on the second floor, 
when the appearance of the 
room opposite, the door of 
which _ stood wide open, at- 
tracted my attention. Col- 
lege rooms are proverbially disorderly, but 
this one made the ordinary every-day chaos 
turn to cosmos in comparison. The floor 
was literally covered with loose sheets of 
paper, books, football shoes, newspaper 
clippings, canvas trousers and jackets, base- 
ball masks and bats, running trunks, chest- 
protectors and other athletic and literary 
sundries. The table was running over 
with books and papers and scribblings, to- 
gether with pipes and tobacco cans, and 
the walls were hung with pictures, trophies, 
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STEPHEN CRANE. 


and pen-drawings. Certainly the 
occupant was nothing unless athletic and 
literary. The apartment was a large one 
in the northeast corner of the house, and 
contained a deep bay-window. It was 
quite elegantly furnished, 
some of the pictures being 
particularly good, for Mr. 
Crane has always been an 
ardent admirer of fine paint- 
ings. Just then some mem- 
bers of the fraternity coming 
along the passage, I asked 
who lived there, and was 
told: “A new fellow from 
Lafayette, ‘Steve’ Crane.” 
Later in the afternoon, on 
the athletic field, I met the 
future novelist, then the new 
catcher of the ’Varsity nine, 
a wiry, slender youth, under 
the average height, with a complexion al- 
most yellow, and very large and expressive 
eyes. I remember that he did not have 
one of the old gray ‘’Varsity suits, but 
wore a crimson sweater, buff-colored trou- 
sers and a pair of broken patent-leather 
shoes. He was very gritty, and stood up 
to the plate like a professional. The 


pitcher at that time was a rather large 
man, who threw a very swift ball, and 
Crane was so light that he seemed to 
bound back with every catch. Little did 
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the motley crowd of students and on- 
lookers that bright April afternoon think 
that the plucky boy behind the bat would 
so soon be a character of international in- 
terest; for all this happened a little more 
than six years ago. He was the best player 
on the nine, and one of the best catchers 
that the university ever had. 

Mr. Crane was then about eighteen 
years old, small, quiet and unprepossess- 
ing. His face was long and saliow, eyes 
deep set, and hair very light, almost white. 
He was very quick and agile in his move- 
ments and was a good runner. He had 
very few intimate friends, cared little for 
society, and never seemed to be particu- 
larly interested in anything that transpired 
in college except baseball. He was some- 
what careless in his dress and negligent 
of his lectures; was always cool, never 
worried about anything, smoked infinite 
tobacco and took life just as it came. 

Of Stephen Crane’s college life there is 
little to be said. He was not possessed of 
a strong individuality. He was simply un- 
impressive, and his student days gave no 
promise of the talent he has since dis- 
played. Of the eight or nine hundred 
students in attendance at Syracuse Uni- 
versity during his stay, only a few will re- 
member him at all. From the standpoint 
of his professors, Mr. Crane’s college course 
was a failure. He was but an indifferent 
student, not from lack of ability but from 
want of application. He had no natural 
taste for study, and never tried to cultivate 
one. His favorite subject was history, 
and his reading in this branch of instruc- 
tion has been considerable. He left the 
university without a degree, and was never 
enrolled as a student in any regular course, 
but was classed as a “special,” taking 
whatever struck his fancy. : 

Yet the college days of Stephen Crane 
were not wasted. He preferred to select 
his own course of instruction rather than 
follow the cut-and-dried curriculum of a 
university. Men have always had a great- 
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er interest for him than books. When he 
ought to have been in recitations he was 
strolling the streets, looking at the faces 
that passed. One of his favorite haunts 
was the Central Railroad station, where 
large numbers of people daily congregat- 
ed. His course in college was highly 
“eclectic,” and he never pretended to fol- 
low it closely. A man of less mental in- 
sight and stability would surely have been 
led amiss by such a general and indefinite 
method of action, but Stephen Crane had 
a purpose in view from the very first, and 
steadily and unswervingly worked to it. 
He wanted to produce something that 
would make men think, that would make 
men feel as he felt, and to do this he early 
realized that for him it must come through 
hard work. In the course of a literary 
correspondence he wrote mea letter, dated 
at Lincoln, Nebraska, February 12, 1895, 
in which, after citing various criticisms, 
he says: “As far as myself and my own 
meagre success are concerned, I began the 
war with no talent, but an ardent admira- 
tion and desire. I had to build up. I 
always want to be unmistakable. That to 
my mind is good writing. There is a 
great deal of labor connected with litera- 
ture. I think that is the hardest thing 
about it. There is nothing to respect in 
art, save one’s own opinion of it.” 

It has been charged against Mr. Crane 
that he scorns scholarship, and is proud of © 
the fact that he has had little or no school- 
ing. Nothing is farther from the truth. 
He has a deep regard for true learning, but 
not for the rubbish that often passes under 
that name, and if he has not burned the 
midnight oil in search of “ school” knowl- . 
edge, he has worked as but few men have, 
in the field of observation and the study of 
mankind. 

In college Crane was an omnivorous 
reader, and sat up late at night, diligently 
poring over the masterpieces of litera- 
ture, or trying to put upon paper his own 
peculiar views of men and life. It is in- 
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teresting to note and is an indication of 
his genius that his stories are all in a 
new field, and that he is indebted to no 
“school” of letters or coterie of thinkers 
for the ideas that he so intensely presents. 
The outward acts and lives of men are to 
him but the evidence and out-workings of 
a strange and unaccountable inner life that 
is going on in the darkened recesses of the 
mind. Whether he is stronger as a scene- 
painter of the great panorama of human 
action or as a philosopher of life is difficult 
to determine. He is certainly remarkable 
for both. 

While Stephen Crane was a student in 
Syracuse University he did a large amount 
of newspaper hack-work. It was his habit 
after lunch to repair to the cupola of the 
Delta Upsilon Chapter house and read, 
smoke his water-pipe—of which he was 
very fond—and write sketches which found 
their way to the Detroit “ree Press or the 
various Syracuse dailies. He also did the 
city correspondence for the New York 
Tribune. It was his delight to block out 
the plot of a story and then tell his friends 
about it, putting it in various lights and 
constructions, and then asking which was 
more effeétive. His book, “Maggie, a 
Girl of the Streets,” was thus detailed to 
some of his acquaintances. 

Crane never really enjoyed being treated 
as a freshman, and always resented any en- 
croachments on his freshman dignity. One 
day the steward of the club (a senior) was 
going to sharpen the carving-knives. He 
came into the library, which was crowded, 
and said: “I want a freshie to turn grind- 
stone; come on, Crane!” “Steve” didn’t 
come, but retorted, with a red face, that he 
“never had and never would turn grind- 
stone for anybody,” which was voted as 
very bad grace for a freshman. He was 
always a great admirer of nature, a beauti- 
ful landscape or flower appealing strongly 
to his artistic taste. Coupled with this love 
of nature was a strong poetical imagina- 
tion, which was quick to seize on a passing 


scene. One day, going down the cam- 
pus, when the fields were fairly yellow with 
dandelions, he said: “ If I could only write 
poetry I’d tell about the Goddess of Money 
showering down the gold-pieces.” 

Mr. Crane was born in Newark, N. J., in 
1872, and is therefore only twenty-four 
years old. His ancestry is English. He 
is a son of the late Rev. Jonathan T. 
Crane, D.D., and is a lineal descendant of 
Stephen Crane, who came from England 
in 1635 with the company that settled at 
Elizabethtown, N. J., thus planting the 
first English colony in that province. His 
mother was a daughter of Rev. George 
Peck, D.D., an eloquent Methodist minis- 
ter and at one time editor of the Chris- 
tian Advocate, of New York, the official or- 
gan of the Methodist Episcopal, Church. 
Stephen Crane’s father was a learned 
divine, a man of broad scholarship and 
generous enthusiasm, an alumnus of 
Princeton, president of Pennington Sem- 
inary, Pennington, N. J., for nine years, 


“ and four tines a member of the General 


Conference, the legislative body of the 
Methodist Church. He was a manuscript 
preacher and a writer of rare ability, 
adorning his discourses with a style of 
rich beauty. He was also a noted wit, 
which was particularly evident in debate 
and private conversation. Stephen Crane 
inherits much of his intensity of expression 
from his gifted father. The family tree 
has produced several clergymen and sol- 
diers. It is an interesting study in he- 
redity to note the influence of these 
two professions in Mr. Crane’s literary 
work, the one furnishing the basis of style, 
the other of incident. 

After leaving the university, Mr. Crane 
led a desultory life among the newspapers. 
For a twelvemonth he travelled for the 
Bacheller Syndicate, writing letters to that 
concern from various parts of the country 
and furnishing short stories for the Eng- 
lish and American magazines. The in- 
fluence, however, of his college life seems 
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to have been strong upon him. Three 
years ago Mr. Hamlin Garland (who has 
a great admiration for Crane and claims to 
have “discovered” him) told me that his 
attention was attracted by the conciseness 
and accuracy of the newspaper reports of 
a course of lectures which he was then 
delivering before a college near New York. 
He sought out the reporter and was intro- 
duced to a young man by the name of 
Crane, who smoked a German pipe and 
was noted for his ball-playing qualities. As 
a matter of prophecy it should be remarked 
that then Mr. Garland predicted the liter- 
ary success of Stephen Crane. 

Last December Mr. Crane walked into 
the sanctum of Mr. Ripley Hitchcock at 
the Messrs. Appletons, armed with deter- 
mination and two short stories—looking 
for a publisher. A hurried inspection re- 
vealed the merit of his work and Mr. 
Hitchcock expressed his regret that there 
was not enough manuscript to make a book. 
“Tf you had a long story, one that would 
make a book by itself,” he said, “‘ we should 
be very glad to publish it.” This was an 
entering wedge and brought forth that 
little masterpiece, “The Red Badge of 
Courage.” The remarkable power and 
originality of this book have made it one 
of the greatest literary successes in this 
country. The whole work is a psycho- 
logical process of evolving a hero from a 
raw recruit. Without plot, without loca- 
tion, the whole story is developed by the 
sheer power of descriptive imagination. 
To write a review of it is beyond the 
scope of this article, but it is sufficient to 
quote the Atlantic Monthly, which says: 
“The original power of the ‘The Red 
Badge of Courage’ is great enough to set 


a new fashion in literature.” In England 
the book was published by William Heine- 
mann, who was prompt to recognize the 
quality of Mr. Crane’s work, while the 
English critics have ranked it even above 
the works of Tolstoi and Zola. 

Mr. Crane has published a number of 
other books, none of which equals the force 
and intensity of the “ Red Badge of Cour- 
age,” now in its tenthedition. A complete 
list of his published works is as follows: 
“The Black Riders,” Copeland & Day, 
Boston, April, 1895; “The Red Badge of 
Courage,” Appletons, New York, and 
William Heinemann, London, October, 
1895; ‘“George’s Mother,” Edward Ar- 
nold, New York and London, May, 1896; 
“ Maggie, a Girl of the Streets,” Apple- 
tons, New York, and William Heinemann, 
London, June, 1896; “The Little Regi- 
ment,” acollection of war stories, McClure, 
July, 1896; “ The Third Violet,” date of 
publication unknown. Ina recent letter 
he says: “ When I look back on this-array, 
it appears that I have worked, but as a 
matter of truth I am very lazy, hating 
work and only taking up a pen when cir- 
cumstances drive me. I live at Hartford, 
N. Y., very quietly and alone mostly.” 
He spends most of his time out of doors 
and adds, “I think a good saddle-hcrs> is 
the one blessing of life.” 

He has just signed a contract to write 
for McClure’s Magazine on a salary, which 


is a very comfortable arrangement indeed. _ 


M-. Crane has made a splendid begin- 
ning. It is hardly safe to prophesy what 
a man will do in the future, but it is safe 
to say that if Mr. Crane develops as he 
promises, his name will be recorded high. 
among those of American men of letters. 
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Ging used to be an annual barbecue 
in Angel’s Grove at North Pass, and 

if it has been discontinued something must 

have happened to Wiley Sides. 

A great many people would have liked 
to have something happen to Wiley, for in 
the old days the long forest roads about 
the Pass would scarcely have known them- 
selves without his shrieking whoop and 
the firing of his pistol as he took his gyra- 
tory homeward course. His voice had a 
peculiar quality and went straight to the 
nerves of the lonely women in the isolated 
roadside houses, and made them more 
deadly afraid of Wiley Sides than of any 
other young ruffian who ranged the coun- 
try. 

Wiley was an outlaw by right and by 
mode of life, the only reason that he was 
not an outlaw in fact being that he was so 
much more the law than the law itself ever 
dared to be, that if they had not learned to 
live in tolerance together it wouid have 
been the law and not Wiley that went out. 
Yet Wiley was not more wholly bad than 
any other healthy young animal, and when 
he was a friend to you he was a friend with 
any weapon that came to hand. 

It was a habit of Wiley’s to pass many a 
happy night lying at the side of the road 
in a comfortable state of complete or semi- 
unconsciousness, with only the trustful 
spirit within him and the weird shad- 
ows which the moon threw over him to 
protect him from the chill air and the dew. 
But one night, being overcome probably by 
weariness, he made a hasty selection of the 
very middle of the road as a lodging-place, 
and as he lay there resting peacefully and 
neither hearing nor fearing anything, there 
came a rattle of wheels and a beating of 
hoofs, a fusillade of pistol-shots and a 
chorus of such demoniac howling as only 
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Wiley himself could have excelled, and 
Wiley was abruptly disturbed by the crush- 
ing of horses’ hoofs followed by wagon- 
wheels across him. Hoof-beats, rattling of 
wheels, shouting and shooting rushed on 
into silence, and Wiley was alone again. 

“The boys,” he muttered, as pain roused 
him to a really clear and vivid under- 
standing—“ boys—wanted me—to stay an’ 
—ride with ’em—an’ I wisht—TI had. 
Lordy, Lord-a’mighty but I wisht I had!” 
He tried to turn and ease himself, but 
burst into uproarious swearing and sank 
back. He hushed to listen for a sound 
along the road, and as there was none, 
threw all his torture into long and awful 
yells. But fate had overtaken him in the 
very loneliest hollow in the road. The 
rank miasma of the night breathed over 
him; a hoot-owl tried to reassure him from 
a distant tree; and that was all. The 
moon, hearing even more disturbance than 
was usual, came peering above the tree- 
tops, smiled on the writhing misery at the 
bottom of the road, passed by to the other 
side, and sank again behind the trees. 
There were more hours in that night than 
in all of Wiley’s previous life. 

Toward morning, when every form of 
oath had lost its freshness for him, his ob- 
jurgation mixed itself with entreaty; but 
the stars blinked down unmoved by threat 
or prayer, and finally shrank away alto- 
gether as a band of gray clearness broad- 
ened up the sky. In an interval of silence 
Wiley caught a jiggling creakaty-creak of 
approaching wheels. 

“Help! Help! 
help!” he yelled. 

“ Git up, Pomp, git along dah !” a voice 
exhorted in answer, and the sound of a 
stick belaboring thinly covered bones came 
to Wiley’s ear like music. ‘“Cain’t yo’ see 
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dis-yeah road too slim to tuhn in? What 
yo’ standin’ still faw like dat? Git ‘long 
dah, yo’ ole fool hoss! I’se sprized at yo’ 
dumbness—dat ain’t no unsanctioned sin- 
nah swearin’, dat somebody wrastlin’ wid 
de powah o’ Gawd! Git up! Git up! 
Has I raised yo’ a Christian to see yo’ 
skeered of a pusson at prayer?” 

Slowly Pomp’s thin Roman nose came 
into Wiley’s range of vision, stretching 
above him disapprovingly, and then a 
grizzled negro head came between them. 
“Is dat yo’, Mr. Wiley, sah?” a compas- 
sionate voice asked. “ Why, Mr Wiley, sah, 
yo’ is bad hu'’t, an’ I ’spec’ yo’ bettah let 
ole Darby take yo’ home.” 

“You’re a mighty white nig—” Wiley 
began, but his voice oozed away from 
him in weakness. “Lift me keerful,” he 
choked, “er some of the pieces ’ll come 
apart.” 

There must really have been something 
of the power of God lingering along that 
forsaken roadway, for little lame old 
Darby hoisted Wiley’s gigantic frame into 
his wagon, the spidery wheels of the 
wagon stood up under the unusual weight, 
and Pomp’s antique skeleton managed to 
convey the whole load home. More than 
this, Darby; with the help of the village 
doctor, took tenderest care of Wiley, who 
had neither kith nor kin to claim him, and 
performed such miracles of surgery and 
nursing that in the course of time Wiley 
was abroad again, apparently none the 
worse for having had a startling percent- 
age of his bones cracked and broken and 
pushed out of place by the energy of pass- 
ing friendship. 

Wiley’s reappearance in public was at 
the annual barbecue which the negroes 
held on the fourth of August in Angel’s 
Grove. It should have been on the first 
of August, as it celebrated the freeing of 
slaves in Jamaica, but the date had been 
moved forward to the fourth to satisfy the 
negro love of conformity by emulating 
the Fourth of July. White people had not 
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been planned for originally in this festival, 
but they came out of curiosity, and the 
poor whites, relishing the barbaric smoky 
abundance of the barbecued meats, soon 
poured in and made the holiday their 
own. The negroes, nothing loath, came 
to be more caterers than feasters, for 
West Indian Emancipation was lost sight 
of in financial success. So it was into 
a mixed gathering of tawdry whites and 
gorgeous blacks that Wiley sauntered 
nonchalantly, his torn hat making a halo 
for his long, broad face,a sleepy look in 
his dull, blue eyes. He had been missed, 
but few people knew where he had van- 
ished, for he often wandered away from 
the Pass for weeks, and when he was 
gone there was always a feeling that it 
would be unwise to search for him. His 
coming was soon enough for questions, and 
little as his absence was regretted, he was. 
sure to be hailed with warmth. 

“Wiley Sides is back! Hullo Wiley! 
What run off with you, Wiley?” his old 
companions shouted, rallying round him. 
“Been off visiting your friends? Just in 
time for sport! What you been up to so 
long?” 

“ Been visitin’,” said Wiley, “an’ gettin’ 
glued together. Woke up one night an’ 
found I’d broke in a lot o’ pieces, an’ now 
I’m a-lookin’ for the fellers what broke me.” 

There was a slight recession of the 
crowd and expressions of interest as to 
who could have been so careless and un- 
fortunate. 

“TI know, an’ that’s enough,” Wiley 
answered, sententiously. ‘I don’t lay out 
to trifle with ’em jus’ to-day. My arms 
ain’t limber enough jus’ yet.” 

He stretched out the great brawny 
members and the crowd gathered closer 
to examine their disabled condition with a 
pleasant sense of freedom. “Stiff,” ex- 
plained Wiley. “Bones hitched together 
too firm in j’inin’. Doc’ says there’ll be a 
heap o’ daylight burned before they get 
plumb lively.” 


“Ain’t you got no use of ’em, Wiley?” 
somebody asked, trying not too gently 
to flex one. First that which had been 
touched and then the other swung out in 
huge circles to the right, left, above, be- 
low. “No use of ’em at all!” roared 
Wiley, mowing the people down about 
him. “Stiffened in the j’ints! No use of 
‘em at all! No use of ’em at all!” He 
swung them round his head like battle- 
axes in the cleared space about him, and 
burst guffawing through the crowd. 

“Gimme some meat!” he shouted as 
he reached the plank tables where the 
negroes were carving. 

They served him speedily, and negroes 
and white people gathered in admiring 
wonder while he appeased his convales- 
cent hunger by lowering great dripping 
slices into his mouth, first from the ox, 
then from the sheep, then from the pig, 
and then again from the ox. It began to 
seem as if the rest of the world must 
hurry, or postpone its appetite until anoth- 
er year. Even the ice-cream-stands, the 
fruit-stalls and the “Flying Dutchman” 
lost something of their patronage as it was 
murmured about that Wiley was trying to 
eat the ox. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Wiley, sah,” said old 
Darby, the head of the barbecue, hobbling 
boldly up and touching Wiley on the 
arm, “excuse me, but we’s expectin’ a 
delegation from Alto, sah, an’ we’d like a 
little lef’ if dey should happen to be hon- 
gry. So I ’spec’, Mr. Wiley, sah, dat it 
‘bout time yo’ lef’ de meat, sah, an’ begun, 
sah, on de bone.” 

“ Bones,” shouted Wiley, in the appre- 
ciative tone of one who had come to re- 
spect them, “bones! Bones is just what 
I need. If I’d been eatin’ more of ’em I 
wouldn’t ha’ broke so fine. Here you 
nigger, cut me out the bigges’ bone in the 
ox an’ I'm hongry enough to crunch it.” 

“‘Dis-yeah bone de longes’, sah,” said 
the grinning carver ; “does you feel like 
tacklin’ de longes’ bone ?” 
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Wiley sized up its possibilities. It looked 
sufficient to improve the tone of his whole 
anatomy. ‘“Cuther out,” he roared, mak- 
ing a wind-mill again of his arms and fan- 
ning the carver with their rotation. “Le’s 
see how quick you can cut her out, an’ 
leave plenty o’ meat on her, understand?” 

Poor old Darby felt a lingering responsi- 
bility for Wiley. Wiley was no inconsider- 
ble weight for a small, deprecating person 
to carry about either mentally or physical- 
ly, and Darby teetered from his long leg to 
his short one in distress. He knew that 
Wiley would have no money left for other 
things if he bought so much meat. He was 
sure he ought to interfere, and yet, al- 
though his protégé seemed in a gentle and 
yielding humor, he did not like to count 
too far upon a debt of gratitude. “ Mr. 
Wiley, sah,” he finally whispered, “ isn’ 
yo’ skeered faw yo’ health, sah, if yo‘ eats 
so much? Dem-ayah bones of yo’ own 
hasn’ growed so powahful firm faw yo’ to 
ax ’em to tote round mos’ a whole ox 
beside yo’se’f, an’ den yo’ pockets, Mr. 
Wiley, sah, dey isn’ so very exuberant in 
money, sah.” 

Wiley brushed the old man aside as he 
might have brushed a fly for which he 
chanced to have a kindly regard. “ What 
I needs jes’ now,” he explained to his men- 
tor, “isa little solid eatin’; reckon I under- 
stand gettin’ the mos’ for my money; and 
drawing on the exchequer of his pockets to 
the full extent of his credit he laid the result 
upon the table and remarked that he was 
ready for the bone. It was handed to 
him, and he set out upon a round of the 
other attractions, gnawing it when he was 
not shaking it above the heads of the peo- 
ple and inducing them to treat him to 
everything else there was for sale. Merely 
to see the bone at rest gave no idea of its 
persuasive eloquence in motion or of the 
generous impulses it could inspire. Wiley’s 
tall form towered above the undergrowth 
of people, and his big voice dominated the 
grove, shouting genially, “« Le’s have some 
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ice-cream! Le’s have some peaches! 
Le’s have a pie!” while in the distance 
old Darby snickered with appreciation, 
recognizing the immense secondary pur- 
chasing power of the bone. 

Like all things sublunary, however, 
Wiley’s appetite had its boundaries, and 
as he slowly approached them, a voice 
from the “ Flying Dutchman’’ attracted 
him, calling out, “This way, ladies and 
gentlemen! Here’s the place to get your 
money back! Five cents a ride, ladies 
and gentlemen! Right this way!” 

Rotary motion produced in any way 
had always been attractive to Wiley. 
“Well,” he said, “I'm not hongry no 
more, so what I shorely want is to get my 
money back,” and he bestrode atiny horse, 
much to the agitation of a small boy who 
was riding its companion and seemed 
likely to be pushed off by Wiley’s breath. 

“Five cents, sir,” said the manager, 
“ five cents.” 

“ All right,” said Wiley, battering one 
of the horse’s fragile legs with the bone, 
“you can pay me when I get off, on’y 
don’t keep me waitin’ for my ride. Here 
we go!” 

The whacking of the bone was a signal, 
and away they went, not once but many 
times, for Wiley saw no reason to get off 
when the others did. He declared that 


he had spent more than five cents, and-he’ 


might as well make a good job and get it 
all back at once. He didn’t mind how 
long it took. Relay after relay of chil- 
dren and young people filled the other 
seats, but Wiley sat calmly on his pigmy 
steed, his legs dragging and his big face 
shining serenely on the breathless babies 
and giggling lovers who made up the 
circle. 

In the middle of his tenth round some 
one came running past with the cry, “ Con- 
stable’s arrested old Darby! Constable's 
come on the ground and arrested old 
Darby !” 

Wiley straightened himself in conster- 


‘nation. 


“Stop!” he shouted to the 
owner of the Dutchman, and very willing- 
ly the Dutchman stopped to let him off. 
“’Rested old Darby!” he muttered, as 
he strode across the grove, “I reckon 
somebody else will break in pieces if they 
don’t let him loose,” and the crowd which 
had gathered before him concluded that 
it had gathered in the wrong place when 
it saw the approaching bone. 

“Drop him!” said Wiley, and the con- 
stable, who was playfully swinging old 
Darby to and fro by the waistband, felt 
something strike first under one arm, then 
under the other, and Darby dodged out 
of his hands as a chestnut pops out of the 
fire. Wiley reached out and patted his 
shoulder as he stood bobbing his head in 
gratitude. ‘“ You needn’t be skeered of 
the constable,” he said ; “I ain’t.” 

The constable gathered himself and 
glowered. When Wiley interfered in a 
question it became very intricate. ‘“ Put 
down your weepon, sir!’’ ne cried at last, 
“how do you dast to try to stop the exe- 
cution of the law?” 

Wiley offered a short inverted prayer 
against the law, loudly and distinctly that 
all might hear. There was a moment in 
which the leaves rustled overhead. “ What 
you tryin’ to stop this yere Darbecue 
for?” Wiley added. 

A very angry man stepped out from be- 
hind the constable. There was a look 
about him that seldom confronted Wiley 
Sides. “These-yere niggers is a gettin’ 
too sassy!” he cried, “an’ you’d ought to 
be ashamed to be a-takin’ up for’em. It’s 
time this barbecue was broke up. They 
run it on white men’s money, sellin’ stuff 
to white men, an’ they won’t let a white 
man sell a durned thing on the grounds.” 

“Did yo’ want so bad to sell along of 
niggers, sah?” asked Darby from the 
shelter of Wiley’s power. 

“The old fellow’s right,” declared a 
prosperous-looking white man. “ You’re 
lowering yourself, William Tait, to want 
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to sell on their grounds and then to get 
old Darby arrested out of spite. What if 
he doesn’t have a license to sell? The 
village has never made a point of it be- 
fore, and this is pure spite. You're lower- 
ing yourself this way.” 

“ Cain’t lowah hisse’f,” gurgled a negro 
woman’s voice. 

“TI didn’t want to sell nothin’,” the 
angry man retorted, “but old Darby 
don’t have any license to sell, an’ this sort 
of thing’s got to be stopped—running 
things on white folks’ money an’ despisin’ 
white folks’ law.” 

Again Wiley offered the terse inverted 
prayer. All the people in the grove were 
struggling forward to get a sight of him 
as he stood with his long bone uplifted, 
waiting for the next word from the con- 
stable or William Tait. There was jost- 
ling and murmuring and a well-resisted 
effort to put the women and the children 
to the outskirts of the crowd ; but the few 
well dressed people were already sifting 
out from the rest, as there seemed no 
chance of compromise, although the feel- 
ing was strongly against the enforcement 
of the law. 

“If you’re going to arrest him why 
don’t you do it?” a sneering voice called 
out. 

The constable’s eyes narrowed with 
rage. “ Boys,” he shouted, looking around 
him from the shadow of the half-gnawed 
femur, “are you goin’ to stand still and 
see the law over-rid by a cussed fool with 
a bone? Old Darby has refused William 
Tait permission to raise his tintype tent 
on these grounds! Come along an’ back 
me up! He’s sellin’ without a license 
within the town limits! Come along an’ 
back me up whilst I seize him an’ take 
him before the squire !”’ 

“Why didn’t you ’rest him last year?” 
taunted another voice. 

The negroes had been keeping a pru- 
dent silence, rolling their eyes in suspense, 
but they took up this query, feeling them- 


selves growing in favor. “Yah!” they 
chuckled at the constable, “why didn’ 
yo’ ’res’ him las’ yeah? What make yo’ 
fo’git so long?” 

It was unwise for them to exult so soon, 
and many a wavering white man went into 
the balance with William Tait. There 
was a trampling forward and a more dis- 
tinct ranging into sides, while the eject- 
ed women clambered onto the unguarded 
tables, dragging their babies after them 
that no one might miss the fun. But still 
the bone swayed silently, and concerted 
action beneath it still hung fire. 

The constable made a dart to one side 
of Wiley, but Darby hopped to the other 
side, and he found himself barred out by 
the bone. He wheeled in the opposite 
direction; Darby, with the spryness of 
youth in his unequal legs, jumped around 
Wiley again as if playing tag, and the 
bone swung over and dropped once more 
in the constable’s path. There was a 
burst of laughter. The constable wheeled, 
Darby jumped. The constable jumped, 
Darby dodged. ‘They were like parts of 
a mechanical toy regulated by the swing- 
ing bone. Wiley, himself, began to grin, 
and the negroes jumped mockingly to and 
fro. 

The constable made a sudden move- 
ment. “Stand aside!” he shouted, pulling 
a revolver from his pocket; but before 
he could aim it, it went whizzing into the 
tree-tops, shooting recklessly at the agi- 
tated leaves. There was a scuttling apart 
to make room for it as it fell and a negro 
picked it from the ground and there wasa 
bubbling up of broken negro merriment. 

“Oh, you can laugh!” screamed William 
Tait, and, leaping, he tore a branch from 
a tree and rushed in with it against Wiley. 
“Seize him! Seize him!” he shouted. 
“ He’s defyin’ the law! Knock the bone 
out of his hand, he’s drawed it on the iaw! 
Seize him! Seize him! Crack his bone 
for him! Knock out 

The bone came crashing through the at- 
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tacking branch. ‘ No you don’t,” shouted 
Wiley, stretching Tait upon the ground, 
“T’ve had a lot o’ bones cracked for me, 
but you don’t crack this! Get out! Get 
out! Get out o’ this grove! March! 
March! You’re disturbin’ the peace! 
The peace cain’t be disturbed! Get out ! 
Get out! March!” 

His great loosened voice shook the very 
trees, but the men were roused at last, and 
cracking off branches they beset him on 
every side. The negroes armed them- 
selves and closed in behind him. There 
was shouting and howling and snapping 
of twigs and crashing of blows, but above 
all other sounds rose Wiley’s yell, and 
above all other weapons swung the bone, 
laying man after man upon the earth 
where Wiley had so often rested well. 

“Arrest a pore old darky for nothin’, 
will you? Break up this Darbecue, will 
you? Get up off the ground an’ march! 
March! March! Don’t slip out to the 
sides! March! March! Hay-foot! 
Straw-foot! Break up the Darbecue, will 
you? March!” 

He drove them before him, weaving 
about from right to left to warn the strag- 
glers in, while the negroes trailed behind 
him echoing his shouts, and women and 
children of all colors ran hither and thither 
screaming as they brought up the rear. 
Resistance broke into rout, swept forward 
by the bone, and the whole mass surged 
forward to the gates. 

The negroes began shouting gleefully, 
“We've tuhned ’em out! We've tuhned 
‘em out !’’—-and they dashed ahead to shut 
the gates as the bone flourished over the 
empty road. 

“Not much you don’t!” Wiley shouted. 
“I’m not done yet! Get out yoreselves ! 


Get out yoreselves! I’m not sidin’ with 
niggers! Get out every one of you but 
Darby! He’s the on’y white man I know ; 
me an’ him ’ll run this Darbecue! Get 
out! Get out! March! Hay-foot! 
Straw-foot ! Watch the nigger recruits! 
Me an’ Darby ’Ill run this Darbecue— 
Good-by !”’—and he slammed the gates 
behind the last crestfallen negro that 
ducked under the waving bone. 

“But Mr. Wiley, sah!” stammered old 
Darby as Wiley rested the head of the 
bone on the ground and leaned upon it, 
roaring with delight, “you an’ me ’ll 
have it powahful peaceable an’ ordahly 
heah, sah, but you an’ me an’ de ladies 
cain’t possibly disintegrate all de ice- 
cream in de freezahs, sah, not mentionin’ 
de meat dat yo’ didn’ eat, sah, an’ I’m 
skeered de ladies doesn’ have dey pocket- 
books in dey pockets, sah, an’ it seem like 
we goin’ to have a little mo’ peace dan we 
need an’ not quite ’nough profit, Mr. Wiley, 
sah, widout de men.” 

Wiley stopped laughing and looked 
about him blankly. “ Well, I never studied 
about that,” he admitted, and opening the 
gates he climbed onto one of the gate- 
posts and addressed the citizens once 
more. 

“Any of you that feels whiter than you 
did,” he shouted, “an’ that wants to come 
back, an’ to mind his own business, an’ not 
to mind other folks’s, an’ to pay for what 
he eats, an’ not to disturb the peace from 
now on to everlastin’, is annually welcome 
to this yere Darbecue in Angel's Grove.” 

The multitude straggled smilingly back 
until only the two defenders of the law 
were left outside the gates, and the bar- 
becue ended in peaceful prosperity under 
the shadow and protection of the bone. 


“PRETTY SAL.” 


By Elizabeth W. C. Mann. 


ben crisp October afternoon was draw- 

ing to a close. I was accustomed 
to the soft, tropical air of the far South, 
and these North Carolina breezes blew 
searchingly about me, making me shiver, 
greatly to the amusement of my little niece 
and nephew, who were taking me for a 
walk, “just to rub the newness off,” as 
they declared. 

The children were not troubled with 
cold and kept running on before me, com- 
ing back now and then to show me where 
they had found the birds’ nests in the 
spring, or to point out the hollows where 
the squirrels lived, or the way to the den 
of the red fox, which was such an enemy 
to the poultry-yard, and on whose account 
papa had promised them a glorious hunt. 
I fear I was a little unresponsive, for 
silence had reigned a good while, when 
suddenly my niece, who had turned a bend 
in the road before me, ran back, with a 
face full of interest and her finger on her 
lip. 

“ You will see ‘ Pretty Sal,’ now, auntie,” 
she said softly, and went on again, quite 
unmindful that I was in total ignorance of 
the existence of ‘ Pretty Sal,’ and did not 
know whether to expect a woman, a bird, 
or an animal, though at her words a creepy 
sensation extended itself to the roots of 
my hair. This was not lessened when I 
came up with the child, who turned to look 
at me significantly, while she pointed to 
something huddled under a tree at a little 
distance from the road. The something 
at first seemed a bundle of blue with a 
great mass of tangled hair, but on looking 
more closely I found that it was the figure 
of a woman crouching or kneeling by a 
well-kept grave, over which a profusion of 
late roses bloomed, whose fragrance came 


to us with the sighing of the wind through 
the trees. I caught a hand of each of my 
little companions and hurried on with the 
instinct not to intrude; but the children 
took it all quite naturally, as if this spec- 
tacle of a woman in blue by a grave in a 
lonely forest were an every-day affair to 
them—as, indeed, I afterwards discovered 
it was—and the boy soon scampered on 
again, though my niece, with an evident 
appreciation of feminine curiosity, stayed 
behind long enough to say: 

“It is only ‘ Pretty Sal,’ auntie. She will 
not hurt you. It is her sweetheart’s grave 
she is kneeling by. She stays there ‘most 
all the time. Her father killed him, and 
‘ Pretty Sal’ says it was all her fault, and she 
cries and talks to him just like he could 
hearher. She has always got a blue dress, 
and her hair never looks combed, but 
mother will tell you all about her.” 

Having delivered herself of these start- 
ling if somewhat imperfect revelations, the 
child ran away to catch her brother, while 
I, conjuring up horrible pictures of the 
tragedy of “ Pretty Sal” and loath to remain 
too far behind, quickened my steps until 
I came to the white cottage which was 
my sister’s home. The children were there 
before me and were eagerly giving their 
mother an account of our walk as I entered 
the bright supper-room. 

“ Auntie saw ‘ Pretty Sal,’ too, mamma,” 
said Caroline, the little girl, turning to 
look at me. 

“Yes, and I want to know all about 
her,” I said, lightly, going up to my sister. 
“ Are tragedies so common in this coun- 
try, and do damsels in faded blue gowns, 
with unkempt locks, make a practice of 
mourning on the highway, to the conster- 
nation of passers-by ?”’ I continued, irrev- 
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erently, for the warmth and light, and 
above all the human companionship, had 
dispelled my uncanny feelings, and my 
spirits had risen in the same proportion in 
which they had gone down a short time 
before. 

“The road which you took in your walk 
is seldom travelled by strangers, and poor 
Sallie had no idea she was frightening 
anybody,” said my sister, gently, while her 
face saddened. “Of course she must 
have been a strange sight to you,” she 
went on, “but we have grown so accus- 
tomed to her that ‘Pretty Sal’ is a house- 
hold word among us.” 

I said no more at the time, but after we 
had finished tea and were sitting cosily 
together in the pleasant supper-room, I 
asked again, though more timidly than 
before, for the story of “ Pretty Sal.” 

My sister laid aside her work and looked 
- sadly into the fire. “Poor ‘Pretty Sal!’” 
she said, “ how young and how pretty she 
is still! Yet I think her life is nearly run 
out, and though I dread her death, I know 
when it comes I shall thank God for her 
release. 

“TI found her here when I came, a little 
more than ten years ago, and a more beau- 
tiful, winsome girl I never saw. She was 
then eighteen, and had her lot been cast 
differently she might have reigned a queen 
over the hearts of men. I have often 
thought there might be some doubt about 
her parentage, so different was she from 
both father and mother. Her father wasa 
stranger in these parts, and had been sent 
here to take charge of some machinery 
about the mine. Jake Munson was his 
name, and he was a tall, powerful man, 
heavy-bearded and swarthy, whose one 
redeeming virtue was his affection for 
his daughter, whom he always called 
‘Pretty Sal.’ Very different in this was 
he from his wife, who cared for nobody 
and nothing except gold. She was the 
most frightful old creature I ever saw, 
scarred and evil in appearance, look- 


ing years older than her husband and 
always gloating greedily over a little iron 
chest, which she was forever hiding in some 
new place, and in which she was said to 
have hoarded the savings of years. She 
wore the veriest rags, and would not even 
permit Sallie to have enough of her fa- 
ther’s earnings to clothe herself comfort- 
ably. She was a famous cook, however, in 
spite of her dirt and her greed, and it was 
by preparing the miners’ meals and by 
lodging as many of them as possible in her 
shanty that she earned the money which 
was her one idea in life. Besides the 
miners lodging with her was a young man, 
Jack Dejarnette, who represented the 
Northern company that owned a half in- 
terest in the mine. He was a gay, hand- 
some, reckless young fellow, but he had as 
kind a heart and as true a nature as man 
ever possessed. 

“There were no women in the camp but 
Sallie, her old mother and myself, and as 
Dejarnette had a good deal of time on his 
hands and it was absolutely essential to his 
nature to love somebody, of course he 
loved ‘Pretty Sal.’ And she, poor thing, 
whose opportunities for loving and being 
beloved had been very meagre, loved him 
so overwhelmingly and openly that it was 
pitiful to see. She used to sit by him, her 
hand on his knee, like the simple child that 
she was, and drink in every word that he 
said. She clung to him as if afraid that 
she would lose him, and followed him 
about until the rough but kindly men, 
who greatly admired both her and Dejar- 
nette, began to shake their heads and 
mutter among themselves that such things 
were not well for ‘ Pretty Sal.’ 

“TI felt sorry for the girl and for 
the young man, too. I knew he did not 
know what course to pursue. He could 
scarcely tell Sallie that she must be with 
him less without wounding her feelings, 
and any suggestions he might have made 
as to decorum and the usages of society 
would have been quite lost on her and 
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would have seemed absurd in this place, 
where society was not even aname. He 
talked to me often about her, and I knew 
that he felt for her an infinite tenderness, 
born of her absolute faith in him, and 
that he shrank from the harsh task of teach- 
ing her wild, sweet nature one single lesson 
of earthly wisdom. 

“ The veil was destined to be lifted from 
the poor girl’s eyes by a rougher hand than 
Dejarnette’s, however, for her father, natu- 
rally distrustful and vindictive, soon became 
suspicious of the young man and began to 
accuse Sallie in words which brought the 
blood to her cheeks and anguish to her 
soul. She protested her absolute inno- 
cence and the honor of the man she loved, 
but Munson refused to believe her. He 
gradually worked himself into a state of 
rage and hatred of Dejarnette, and swore 
to Sallie that if he met her with him again 
he would kill them both. He did not 
attack Dejarnette openly, but his manner 
towards him became so insolent that the 
young man, fearing trouble, and wishing to 
avoid it for Sallie’s sake, left Munson’s 
shanty and came over here with us. 
Sallie, knowing well her father’s evil tem- 
per, became distracted with fears for her 
sweetheart’s safety and begged me to warn 
him of his danger and to make him under- 
stand what a desperate man his enemy 
was. 

“« He does not stop at anything when he 
is roused Mrs. Carscn,’ she said, trembling. 
‘IT know that Jack is not afraid of him, 
but oh! do beg him, for my sake, to be 
careful. What should I do if anything 
happened to him?’ And day by day her 
face became more haggard and pinched 
and her eyes burned feverishly with her 
terrible anxiety. 

“After a few weeks of such misery it be- 
came time for Dejarnette to make his 
regular trip to the nearest town to receive 
the money with which to pay off the men. 
He would get a larger sum on this occasion 
than he had ever done before, as the force 


of miners had lately been increased and 
the new men’s wages fell due as well as the 
old. He always made the journey on 
horseback and alone, though his rdad lay 
on the outskirts of a dense forest and was 
as lonely and dismal as possible. It is the 
same road by which you returned from 
your walk this afternoon and near which 
you found ‘ Pretty Sal.’ 

“TI don’t think Dejarnette knew the 
sense of fear, and, indeed, there seemed 
little enough to fear among us. The work- 
men, with the exception of Jake Munson, 
were all natives of these parts, rude and 
ignorant, but kindly and much attached to 
their ‘ Boss,’ as they called Dejarnette. 

“ He set out one fair May morning, and 
after he had gone Sallie looked happier 
than she had done for weeks. 

“¢Mrs. Carson, I believe it would kill 
me never to see Jack again,’ she said to 
me, ‘but I almost wish he would not come 
back. It is such a blessed thing to feel 
that he is away from father.’ And her 
pure and perfect love shone from her eyes 
and betokened a soul which only a brute 
could have thought guilty. 

“Yet I could not but feel some pity for 
Munson, too, for he had always guarded his 
daughter very carefully from the rough 
company of his fellow-workmen, and from 
evil, as far as he knew it, and he loved her 
with a jealous affection which, if not noble, 
was perfectly sincere. 

“The morning after Dejarnette had 
gone I sat in my room brooding over 
Sallie’s troubles and wondering how it all 
would end, when I heard a hurried step at 
the door and she rushed in without her 
accustomed knock, her face white to the 
lips and so full of terror that I trembled 
from head to foot and could not frame the 
words to ask what was the matter. 

“¢QOh, Mrs. Carson!’ she cried, ‘I must 
tell you. There is notimetobelost. We 
must warn him. Where is Mr. Carson? 
Will he not help me?’ 

“¢Of course, my poor child,’ I said as 
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soon as I could, ‘ we will both do anything 
in our power, but tell me, what is it you 
fear?’ 

“«¢This morning,’ she whispered, coming 
close to me and casting terrified glances 
around the room as if afraid that she was 
being watched, ‘just before day, I was 
awakened by voices talking in a low tone. 
I sleep heavily and am hard to rouse, and 
I know it was my good angel that called 
me so that I might save Jack. Oh, Mrs. 
Carson ! they were planning, my father and 
mother, to waylay and murder him on his 
way back to-morrow night. It is the 
money that mother wants, you know, and 
she was not in for killing him, but father 
cursed horribly and swore that he would 
have his blood, because—because of me. 
And now we must send somebody to warn 
him, so that he shall not come to-morrow 
night; but father must not know!’ 

“She stopped, breathless, and I rose, 
dumb with horror, trying to think what 
was best to be done at once, when we 
heard a man’s step outside and a cheery 
voice that we both knew well calling for 
me. It was Dejarnette, and I shall never 
forget the transcendent happiness that il- 
lumined poor Sallie’s face as he stood safe 
and smiling before her. 

“<The money did not come,’ he began. 
‘I found a letter when I got to L. saying 
that it would be sent next week, so I shall 
have to make another trip and bring it 
back Tuesday night. Why, Sallie!’ he 
cried, and I turned at his exclamation and 
saw the girl pale and trembling again, 
with despair written on every line of her 
face. 

“¢Oh! you should not have told me,’ 
she moaned; ‘you should never have told 
me when you are coming back with the 
money. Mother will certainly find it out. 
She could always do it. She comes to me 
when I am asieep and puts my hand in 
water and makes me tell her anything. I 
always talked in my sleep, and when there 
is anything on my mind it is worse. But 


I will not sleep again until you are safely 
back,’ she cried, a sudden resolve lighting 
np her face ; ‘that is it—they cannot make 
me sleep, and you are safe, Jack.’ She 
turned to him with a happy smile, and I 
went out and left them together. But in 
a short while I heard her light footsteps 
stealing away, and Dejarnette came to me, 
moody and dejected. 

“¢Has she told you everything?’ I 
asked him, eagerly. 

“«¢YVes,’ he replied, abstractedly, and 
then he said, ‘ Mrs. Carson, I wish I knew 
what to do. My mother is the proudest 
woman on earth, and I am all she has. If 
it were not for that I swear I would marry 
Sallie at once and take her away from 
those accursed parents of hers, but I be- 
lieve it would break my mother’s heart.’ 

“ His whole thought at that momentous 
time was for the poor girl who loved him. 
The fact that his life had been plotted 
against, that it was probably being plotted 
against even then, seemed to have taken 
no hold on him at all. 

“<«Tt is no time for you to think of mar- 
riage now, my dear boy,’ I replied. ‘Your 
first care should be to preserve your life. 
Those two miserable old villains should be 
arrested at once.’ 

“He smiled at my fears. ‘I could not 
have them arrested without implicating 
Sallie,’ he said, ‘and I should not care to 
do so anyhow. I have promised her, for 
her relief, that, if possible, I will not let 
the night of my return be known, that I 
will go heavily armed, and that I will even 
take Dick Graves with me. He is a pow- 
erful fellow, you know, and if we two can- 
not defend ourselves against one man and 
a wretched old hag, I think we deserve to 
die.’ 

“ He spoke lightly, but I felt only par- 
tially reassured and wished heartily that 
the next week were over. It was then 
Thursday, and as I thought that six sleep- 
less nights must pass over poor Sallie’s 
head before her anxiety could be relieved— 


for, from the time that Dejarnette expected 
to leave, he would scarcely be able to re- 
turn until very early the next Wednes- 
day morning—I trembled for fear that 
she would become exhausted, and, falling 
asleep in spite of herself, betray him, as 
she was in such terror of doing. 

“As the days passed I saw her a few 
times and could have taken her in my arms 
and cried over her, so desperate and hunted 
did she look. 

“At last Dejarnette left for his second 
trip, and on Monday afternoon, as I was 
walking down the road, I met Sallie. She 
looked terribly ill, and her voice was so 
weak that she could scarcely speak. 

“«« Mrs. Carson,’ she whispered, ‘I think 
Iam dying. I shall neversee Jack again, 
but you will tell him that I died to save 
him, and that he is not to mind, for it is 
well that my life should be given for his.’ 

“She stumbled on as fast as her feeble 
limbs would take her, for she dared not be 
seen talking to me. 

“Poor soul! she did not indeed betray 
Dejarnette’s movements in her sleep, but 
a higher will than hers had ordered the 
issues of life and death. 

“The rest of her story we learned in 
her father’s last confession. 

“She reached home that Monday after- 
noon and fell unconscious across the thresh- 
old. Her mother got her to bed and in a 
short while she was raving in delirium. The 
overwrought mind and body had at last 
given way, and her parents had but to sit by 
her to learn all they wanted to know of 
Dejarnette. The one idea of his safety, 
which had been on her mind for weeks, 
even before she heard them actuaily plan- 
ning his death, was the burden of her cry, 
and as her wretched father listened to her 
calling on Dick Graves and Mr. Carson 
and myself to save Dejarnette, and saw 
how she loved him, he became insane with 
rage and jealousy, and swore that he 
would never relinquish his horrible pur- 
They let poor Sallie moan and cry 


pose. 
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until they had heard everything; then 
they drugged her into silence and con- 
summated their fiendish plans. 

“All Tuesday Sallie slept heavily, and 
late Tuesday night, after giving her a final 


‘dose, Munson and his wife, armed with 


knife and pistol, set out to await Dejar- 
nette in a heavy thicket near the road 
along which he must pass. 

Soon after they had reached their hid- 
ing-place, they heard the sound of a horse- 
man, only one. They had expected Graves 
also, but concluded that his being with 
Dejarnette was an illusion of Sallie’s. As 
a fact, Graves had drunk heavily in town, 
and Dejarnette, in spite of his promise, 
had been obliged to leave him. 

“As Dejarnette rode up, Munson rushed 
into the road and stopped his horse, ac- 
cusing him at the same time in vile terms, 
while the old woman, careless of the 
quarrel and mad for gold, ran around to 
Dejarnette’s right and grasped the bag 
which he carried. Dejarnette spurred his 
horse and fired, Munson grasping his arm 
at the same time, and the ball, aimed at 
the man, entered the head of the woman, 
who fell dead instantly and was trampled 
under the horse's hoofs. With a fierce oath, 
Munson, who was much the more power- 
ful man of the two, grappled with Dejar- 
nette and pulled him from his horse. His 
strength, intensified by his passionate jeal- 
ousy and hatred, soon overcame Dejar- 
nette, who in a few moments lay dead, 
stabbed to the heart by his merciless foe, 
who arose drunk with the madness of 
sated revenge. 

“ The plan had been to return for Sallie 
after he and his wife had finished their 
horrid deed, and to take the unconscious 
girl with them into the thickest of the 
forest, where Munson had two horses tied, 
with which, he thought, they could easily 
make their escape. But, he said, when he 
saw the seducer of his daughter dead _ be- 
fore him, and believed that Sallie would 
die also, he did not care what became of 
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him, and only wanted one more look at 
his pretty girl. So, after dragging his old 
wife deeper into the forest, he buried her 
in a shallow grave, and went back to his 
shanty, leaving poor Dejarnette lying with 


glazed eyes in the quiet beauty of the early’ 


morning. 

“The men had all gone to work when 
he reached his house, so he went on calm- 
ly into the room which he and his wife 
and Sallie had shared together. There 
was blood on his hands and clothes, but he 
said he had not noticed it. Sallie lay on her 
bed, her face to the wall, but as he crossed 
the floor, she turned and opened her 
eyes. As she caught sight of the blood 
with which his coat was spattered she 
shrieked and sprang to her feet. 

«“¢ Father,’ she cried, ‘what is that, and 
oh! where is Jack ?’ 

“¢You will never see him again, ‘ Pretty 
Sal,’ and now come to father and be his 
little lass once more,’ he answered, and 
tried to take her in his arms. But she 
pushed him aside with the strength of 
desperation, and fled out of the room. 
Instinctively she turned to the road by 
which she knew Jack must return and be- 
gan running, but her limbs failed her, and 
Munson said she stumbled and fell over 
and over again. He watched her get up 
each time and move on until she was out 
of sight, and then he turned back and sat 
down in his room. 

“Poor Sallie had not far to go before 
she came upon Dejarnette lying with his 
face tothe sun. She sat down by himand 
lifted his head in her lap, carefully shield- 
ing his eyes, as if the glare would hurt 
them. And so my husband found her an 
hour later, as, at my pleading, he rode out 
to see if Dejarnette were safe. He lifted 
the poor child in his arms, and brought 
her to me with a few whispered words of 
what had happened. Then he dashed off 
to the mine to arouse the men. I heard 
them rushing past the house a few minutes 
later, while I bent over Sallie’s pitiful face 
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and shuddered as I thought of what they 
were going to do. 

“They found Munson in his shanty, 
smoking his pipe, and awaiting them as 
calmly as if he were going out to wor, 
with them. He confessed his crime and 
offered to take them to the spot where it 
had been committed. He said they were 
to remember, and to tell Sallie, if she 
lived, that he never regretted what he had 
done, and was only sorry he could not do 
it again. He had beenafraid, from Sallie’s 
childhood, that her pretty face would be 
her ruin, and he had always sworn to kill 
the man who caused it. He was not afraid 
of death, and now that his vow was ful- 
filled, he died triumphant and joyful. 

“The miners were in a frenzy of rage 
when he had finished his cold-blooded 
confession. They had loved Dejarnette 
warmly, and had hated and distrusted 
Munson ever since he came among them. 
They would not listen to Mr. Carson, who 
begged them to take the criminal to the 
nearest town, where he would speediiy 
meet the punishment he deserved, but, 
jeering at delay, they hurried Munson 
with them into the forest, and soon his 
lifeless body was swinging from a tree. 

“ Mr. Carson and I nursed Sallie through 
weeks of illness, during which she raved 
incessantly of the blood on her father’s 
clothes, and of the sun shining into Jack’s 
open eyes. At last she came to herself 
and began to recall the horrible details of 
the time through which she had passed. 
She did not seem to understand clearly 
that Jack was certainly dead, and we were 
obliged to tell her as gently as we could. 
She heard us quietly, and begged to be 
taken as soon as possible to the spot where 
he was buried. 

“ The poor fellow had always loved the 
forest in which he met his death, and had 
often said that he wanted to lie under the 
pines when he died. So there we laid him, 
and to his grave we carried poor Sallie as 
soon as she could leave her bed. It was 
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her fancy to put on a blue dress which 
Dejarnette had often praised, for, she said, 
he would see her and would like her best 
in that. She has always worn blue from 
that day, though the garment is often 
faded and torn, and her beautiful hair, in 
which she used to take such pride, lies 
tangled about her neck. She mourns by 
his grave incessantly, and exposes herself 
heedlessly to all sorts of weather, so that 
I do not know how she has lived as long 
as she has; but I am sure the end is 
not far off, and she will soon rejoin the 
soul that she loves with such faithful- 
ness.” 

Tears were in my sister’s eyes as she 
finished her sad story, and she sat gazing 
in the fire as if calling up pictures of the 
days whose events she had related. I 
crept away to my room to mourn over the 
fate of “ Pretty Sal,” and to dream dreams 
and see visions in which there were the 
figures of a handsome man and a beauti- 
ful woman in blue, while between them 
and always dividing them was a dark, 
menacing face, discolored with spots of 
blood. 

After this I often saw poor Sallie, in 
whom I was ‘now, of course, more inter- 
ested than ever, and finally I began to 
talk to her and to show her what kindness 
I could. I found her gentle and unre- 
sponsive, with one thought always upper- 
most—that she must get back to Jack, and 
not leave him long alone. During the 
cold winter days, often through sleet and 
snow, she never failed to visit his grave, 
alone and almost unprotected from the 
weather. I found her there one freezing 
day, prostrate by the mound and clasping 
it pitifully with herarms. My heart bled 
at the sight, and I stooped over her and 
begged her to come to the house with me. 
She was numb with cold and suffered her- 
self to be led away, and taking hope from 
this I ventured to ask her if she would not 
go home with me in the spring, telling her 


I could find a comfortable place where 
she might stay always. She turned to me 
with a look of pathetic surprise in the 
ashes of her fine gray eyes. 

“ What, and leave Jack, when I was the 
cause of his death?” she asked, incredu- 
lously, as if she had not understood me 
rightly. ‘Surely youcannot mean that?” 

And after this I saw that it was quite 
useless to reason with her. 

One bitter, blustering night in the early 
part of March I could not sleep. Visions 
of Sallie in her blue dress with tangled 
hair, of Dejarnette as my fancy painted 
him, and of Munson, terrible and dark, 
fired my brair until I arose and walked 
the floor for relief. Still I could not con- 
trol my heated imagination. I saw Sallie 
in all the pride of her beauty before the 
dark days came upon her, and Dejarnette 
whispering words of love, to which she 
listened with the rapt expression I could 
so easily imagine on her perfect face. 
Then the scene changed and she sat by 
the roadside, holding his bleeding body 
in her arms, while over them, gloating in 
its horrible triumph, was the evil counte- 
nance which showed luridly through all 
my dreams. 

When day came at last I hurried on my 
clothes, and, oppressed with the sense of 
death, crept out of the house and down 
the road which led to Dejarnette’s grave. 
Spurred on by a dread anxiety I quickened 
my steps until I came within sight of the 
spot. As I feared, Sallie was there, lying 
in a quiet heap in her blue dress with one 
arm stretched over the insensate mound. 
I hurried to her, called her by her name, 
touched her hand. It was cold with the 
chill of death. The tangled. hair blew 
hither and thither in the wind, while the 
beautiful face was pressed down on the 
grave with a pathetic clinging which I 
could not disturb. The days of her 
mourning were ended, and “ Pretty Sal” 
had gone to her last account. 
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DULNESS IN THE THEATRE.—THE Roor GARDENS.—COMING THEATRICAL EVENTS.— 
NOTES OF THE PLAYERS. 


By Robert Stodart. 


OW is the winter of the critic’s dis- 
content, when new plays are as 

scarce as true friends and the stage (what 
there is left to us) has been elevated to such 
an altitude that one must take an Otis lift to 
reach it. At such atime the promise for 
the future is of weightier interest than the 
present performance; the shadows cast 
before by coming events are better worth 
grasping than the substance of current 
endeavor. Elsewhere in this article the 
plans of the players are outlined, and it 
will be seen that these worthy folk are 
striving mightily to win our applause when 
the leaves shall fall. Their efforts will 
range from grim tragedy to roaring bur- 
lesque; from stately, stiff-necked high 
comedy to unstarched, below-stairs farce ; 
from the proper and virtuous domestic 
drama of the hearthstone and singing tea- 
kettle to the imported dish that is plenti- 
fully peppered with equivoke and smeared 
over with a dubious French dressing. Of 
course we shall have to suffer the usual 
friendly invasion by the British, who, fail- 
ing to conquer us by force of arms, would 
have us bow down before their art and 
pay substantial tribute to its worth. The 
critic of this magazine is informed, on 
what he believes to be excellent authority, 
that the “problem play” expired during 
the recent hot spell in London, that inter- 
ment was refused it in consecrated ground, 
and that the parish took charge of the 
obsequies, which were of a simple charac- 
ter. R.I. P. The same informant—who 
has as many gossiping tongues as Rumor— 
declares that ‘“‘ Rosemary ”’ (a play as pure 
as the love of the moonlight for the sleep- 
ing sea) flaunts its pale flowers near a 


lonely and neglected grave. A great Italian 
genius will revisit these shores, and will 
this time be seen as /udiet, It is believed 
that, with her eyes of sorrow and that 
smile which is Italy herself, she will make 
the dear legend real. At this writing 
preparations are under way here in Amer- 
ica to resist the invader. Our native stars, 
filled with a noble discontent, are reading 
plays at the rate of thirty a month in the 
hope of finding one jewel among the rub- 
bish, one diamond among the stalactites 
and paste. Their task is hard, but they 
pursue it untiringly, for the rewards of 
success are great. Many have found what 
they consider to be fortunate mediums for 
the display of their individual talents and 
are engaged in choosing their associates— 
this with, it must be confessed, not guwéte 
so much care as was exercised in the 
matter of play-selection. The reason for 
which is obvious to all but dull persons— 
but that is neither here northere. Very in- 
teresting to lovers of the stage are the pro- 
jected movements of our players. Two 
worthy sons of famous sires, one Italian by 
birth, the other English, but both American 
by adoption and long residence, will fling 
the banner of romanticism to the winds 
and carry it from ocean to ocean. The. 
cause of realism will, as heretofore, be 
championed by the wife of a well-known 
journalist, a woman in whom are united 
the finest qualities of temperament and 
tact. With a greatly enlarged repertoire, 
in which the Ibsen drama will have a 
prominent place, the manifestations of her 
strange genius will be varied, nor is it too 
much to believe that they will be authori- 
tative and cast new light upon the art of 
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acting. An ex-amateur and woman jour- 
nalist whose rise in the theatrical pro- 
fession has been phenomenally rapid will 
be seen as Carmen, in which perilous réle 
her emotionalism is certain to be thrilling. 
This forceful actress and versatile woman 
tells me that her Carmen will be artistic, 
not osculatory. <A fair deserter from the 
ranks of an ultra-modish 
stock company has re- 
turned from Paris with 
a trunkful of gowns and 
plays, and means to de- 
vote her well-schooled 
talent to the production 
of several comedies of 
high life in which she 
will be the central fig- 
ure. Her personal fol- 
lowing is large, where- 
fore success should 
perch upon her banner. 
And speaking of stock 
companies, the autocrat- 
ic gentleman who pre- 
sides over the house 
with the golden pillars 
has journeyed to Japan 
for a novelty, and will 
offer for our approba- 
tion an opera of the tea- 
house and the samisen. 
This opera, or, to be 
exact, musical play, has 
prospered exceedingly 
at his London house, 
so there is some war- 
rant for believing that we shall find it, 
in the words of W. S. Gilbert, “a source 
of innocent merriment.” The manager 
of a theatre situate less than a hundred 
miles from Twenty-third Street declares 
that his organization needs new blood. 
It is his purpose to retain a few speci- 
ally valuable members of the original 
stock as a nucleus, and to draw recruits 
from the ranks of the strollers. This ex- 
periment is unquestionably dictated by a 
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very laudable dissatisfaction on the part 
of the manager in question with anything 
below the highest possible standard of 
achievement. 

The present is peculiarly a transition 
period in the life of the drama; the spirit 
of change is in the air. Liberalism is at 
war with convention, and “the garment of 
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ancient-received opinions ” is being vigor- 
ously shaken in the sunlight of truth. In 
Europe the realistic drama is no longer a 
fad, it is a fixed fact. Duse, the Italian 
genius, is worshipped as a demi-goddess. 
Antoine, the French apostle of realism, is 
enthroned at the Odéon. Here in America 
the movement, while not so far advanced, 
is steadily gaining ground. But a season 
or so ago, Mr. James A. Herne, after long 
years of struggling against prejudice, se- 
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cured a metropolitan hearing for his un- 
exaggerative picture of New England life, 
“Shore Acres,” the success of which was 
as genuine as the play itself. Last winter 
Signora Duse (who in such a part as San- 
tuzza may be classed broadly with the 
realists) repeated her former triumphs, 
and in at least one character scored a 
signal victory over Madame Bernhardt, 
who stands for what is finest in theatri- 
calism. Minnie Maddern Fiske, playing 
at the Garden Theatre, performed what 
would have been a miracle five years ago, 
that is, she made Ibsen pay! A pronounced 
success of that engagement was “A Light 
from St. Agnes,” a play of the most un- 
compromising realism, from her own pen. 


Competition is the life of amusement as 
of trade. Any one who doubts this has 
but to look about him, and note the rapid 
growth of the roof-garden enterprise in 
this city. Less than ten years ago, the 
Casino was the only theatre that enter- 
tained its summer patrons in the open air; 
now there are half a dozen aerial resorts 
making a strong bid for public favor. 
This keen rivalry has resulted in a general 
betterment of the attractions offered the 
amusement-seeking public. ‘here is less 
vulgarity to offend ears polite, and the 
husky-voiced song-and-dance man, who 
used to be considered “ good enough for 
the roof,” is missing from the roster. In 
his place is to be found the foreign star 
who a month ago amused us in the hall 
below, and his contribution to the bill is 
apt to be painstakingly performed. For 
example, here'is Fregoli presenting his 
little sketches and operettas on Olympia’s 
spacious roof with the same degree of 
care that marked his earlier efforts. His 
leading of the orchestra in the guises of 
Wagner, Verdi, Rossini, Sousa, Oscar 
Hammerstein and other celebrities is just 
as tingling a ten minutes as before, since 
he is at even greater pains clearly to dif- 
ferentiate the several styles of conducting, 
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and to make each imitation a character 
study in miniature. ‘here is not a more 
telling variety episode in town; it is a de- 
licious blend of knowledge and nonsense, 
truth and tomfoolery. Among the spe- 
cialists recently brought forward by Mr. 
Hammerstein are Constanz and Ida, whose 
balancing feats are extraordinarily diffi- 
cult; Herr Techow and his performing 
cats; Conroy and Fox, Irish comedians,who 
are humorous in a rough, hit-or- miss fash- 
ion, and Pablo Diaz, the wonderful Cuban 
contortionist. A vocal quartette which in- 
cludes Mr. Payne Clark, of the Tavary 
Opera Company, and Miss Jennie Dicker- 
son, of the Carl Rosa Opera Company, 
renders several grand opera numbers in 
finished style. ‘The Olympia is an ideal 
roof-garden, and Oscar Hammerstein’s in- 
genuity in devising it cannot.be too highly 
praised. 

At Koster & Bial’s, the leading attrac- 
tion is Edison’s vitascope. A view of 
Niagara’s whirlpool rapids is perhaps the 
most striking of all the moving pictures 
shown. One sees it as from a railroad 
train in motion; and, with telegraph poles 
and switch-signals flying past, and the 
water dashing on, a double effect of rap- 
id movement is obtained. Ugo Biondi, 
transformation artist, presents “ The Cha- 
meleon,” in which he assumes five char- 
acters in quick alternation. He is aclever 
female impersonator, but his imitation of 
Albert Chevalier is pitifully weak and 
should be dropped. 

The star of the American Theatre roof 
is Vernona Jarbeau, who has a large follow- 
ing. Jarbeau is “ginger,” and her popu- 
larity is deserved. The rest of the spe- 
cialists, save “the Black Patti,” who sings 
acceptably, are devoid of special merit, 
and some of them are offensive as well as 
stupid. - It is the excessive good-nature of 
an audience alone which tolerates such 
people as The Voujéres, whose antics are 
positively indecent. The management 
makes a serious blunder in engaging per- 
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formers of this class, who are the means 
of driving away reputable patronage. 


Miss Frances Drake, who last season 
won applause as Grace Harding in “The 
Great Northwest,” has been touring the 
modish watering-places in a Parisian mon- 
ologue entitled “Le Petit ; 
Abbé.” The words of 
this delicate trifle are 
by Henri Bocage and 
Armand Liorat, the 
descriptive music by 
Charles Grisart. Miss 
Drake, who has benefit- 
ec by the tutelage of 
M. Delaunay, of the 
“ Comédie - Francaise,”’ 
speaks French with a 
perfect accent—to hear 
her is like sitting in a 
stall at the house of 
Moliére, and her diction 
and play are alike ad- 
mirable. The Ameri- 
can rights to “ Le Petit 
Abbé” were purchased 
by her during a sojourn 
in Paris two years ago. 
Miss Drake will pre- 
sent other artistic mono- 
logues during the regu- 
lar season... . Realism 
has scored a triumph 
in France. The Repub- 
lic has appointed the 
founder and manager of 
the Théatre-Libre, M. 
Antoine, joint director 
with M. Paul Ginisty, of the Odéon, one 
of the subventioned theatres of Paris. 
At this writing (July 1o) it is announced 
that at the first performance under the 
new management admission will be free. 
Not ten years ago, when Antoine and 
a few faithful disciples organized the 
Théatre-Libre, the founder of the insti- 
tution tramped the streets of Paris, de- 


livering personally the invitations to its 
opening performance, for the very good 
reason that the society was too poor 
to pay postage. ... Miss Marie Wain- 
wright will be Wilton Lackaye’s leading 
lady when that actor stars next season. 
In addition to “ Dr. Belgraff”’ and “ Colo- 
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nel Bob,” Mr. Lackaye’s répertoire will 


probably include Ramsay Morris and 
Hilary Bell’s new play, “ A Social Trust.” 
. . . A paper by the Hon. Charles P. Daly 
on “The First Theatre in America” was 
issued recently by the Dunlap Society. In 
it Mr. Daly proves that there was a theatre 
in the city of New York in 1733. It also 
appears that there was a regularly organ- 
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ized company of players here in 1750. 
These players made formal application to 
Admiral George Clinton, then Governor 
of the Province of New York, for per- 
mission to give public performances. Up- 
on gaining that permission they hired 
a large room ina building in Nassau 
Street, and here on March 5, 1750, they 
produced Colley Cibber’s version of “ Rich- 
ard III.” Mr. Daly’s paper is authorita- 
tive and of great interest to stage anti- 
quarians. . . . The prevailing craze in 
England is for religious plays. Mr. Wil- 
son Barrett’s success in “The Sign of the 
Cross” is phenomenal, while certain less 
famous players are appearing with profit 
and applause in dramas bearing such 
titles as “ Honour Thy Father and Thy 
Mother” and “Forgive Us Our Tres- 
passes.”... Mr. Richard Mansfield makes 
the interesting statement that his next 
season’s répertoire will include “ Hamlet.” 
. . » Several noted English players are 
said to contemplate visiting America the 
coming year. Prominent in the list are 
Mr. E. S. Willard, who has been unfortu- 
nate in his choice of plays and has sunk a 
great deal of money in his London sea- 
son; Mr. John Hare, whose delicate art 
was in the nature of a revelation to us 
here; Miss Olga Nethersole, whom we like 
to remember as Camille and forget as 
Carmen, and Mr. Charles Wyndham, the 
unsurpassed David Garrick of happy 
memory. . While in England Miss 
Georgia Cayvan purchased the American 
rights to W. R. Walker’s “ Mary Penning- 
ton, Spinster,” which is a pronounced suc- 
cess over there, and J. W. Pigott’s “ Mr. 
Witt’s Widow,” the latter an adaptation 
of one of Anthony Hope’s tales. 

Mr. Daniel Frohman has secured the ser- 
vices of Felix Morris as leading comedian 
of the Lyceum Theatre Co. The contract 
is for two years. Mr. Morris, who has 
been in England for some time, gave 
ample proof of his versatility as a char- 
acter-actor while touring America with 
the late Rosina Vokes a few years ago, 


and his return is an event of impor- 
tance to our theatre-loving public... . 
Mr. Alexander Salvini will shortly pro- 
duce “ Romeo and Juliet.” “The Three 
Guardsmen,” “Hamlet” and “Othello” 
will be retained in his refertotre. . . . One 
of next autumn’s productions will be “In 
the Heart of the Storm,” a melodrama by 
Herbert Hall Winslow and Will R. Wilson, 
two young American authors who already 
have several successes to their credit... . 
Mr. R. J. José, the phenomenal counter- 
tenor, has been re-engaged by Denman 
Thompson for the next two _ seasons. 
José, who was born in England, is of Span- 
ish descent. He sings and sustains high 
D. . . . Miss Elita Proctor Otis has com- 
missioned Richard Neville to write for hera 
new version of “Carmen.” One ofthe most 
forceful emotional actresses on our stage, 
Miss Otis’s greatest successes have been 
achieved in a hastily prepared and inade- 
quate version of “ Carmen” and as WVancy 
Sykes, the latter a daringly realistic im- 
personation. She is a hope of the Ameri- 
can stage, which is just now sadly lacking 
in emotional actresses of sterling quality. 
. . . At last New York has a “ free-stage” 
society. A body of amateurs called the 
Moderne Biihne recently acted at the 
Berkeley Lyceum in a German translation 
of “ The Great Gallotto”” by José Eche- 
garay, the Spanish dramatist. This was 
but the initial performance of a monthly 
series of one-night productions, which, it 
is promised, will be given at the Berkeley 
throughout next winter. The experiment 
is in the nature of the work done by the 
Théétre-Libre of Paris, which, under the 
artistic direction of M. Antoine, devel- 
oped a mine of hidden talent in play- 
writing among the younger literary men, 
Let us hope that the Moderne Bihne, like 
the Thédtre-Libre, will prove an enemy 
to convention, which here, as in Europe, 
is strangling the life of the stage. 

“ Demi-Sceurs,” a play given recently at 
the 7héétre des Escholiers, Paris, provides 
an original dramatic situation. At the 


r 
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rise of the curtain the audience is intro- 
duced to a woman who has married two 
devoted lovers, one after the other, and 
has been left a widow with a child by each. 
This woman loved both men with equal 
devotion. The half-sisters have much in 
common with their fathers, and three acts 


are consumed in a veritable contest be- 
tween them for supremacy in the affections 
of their mother, she being all the time tor- 
mented by indecision as she had been in 
the case of their fathers. Finally, one 
daughter marries and the other enters 
a convent. The play contains no male 
characters. . . . Signora Duse will return 


to America in the autumn, and will tour 
the country under the direction of Messrs. 
Brooks and Miner. 


She will be supported 
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by an English-speaking company, and her 
repertoire will include “ Romeo and Ju- 
liet” and “All’s Well That Ends Well.” 
. . « The London critics have condemned 
Miss Nethersole’s performance of Carmen. 
They declare its osculatory episodes vul- 
gar and vote it inartistic. . . . Mr. Charles 
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Wyndham contemplates playing “ Ruse- 
mary,” a reigning London success, when 
he visits America. . . . Mr. William Red- 
mund, who has left Augustin Daly’s forces, 
will support Alexander Salvini, playing 
Laertes to that actor’s Hamlet and Jago to 
his Othello. . . . J. M. Barrie is engaged in 
dramatizing “The Little Minister.” The 
option on the American rights has been 
secured by Mr. Charles Frohman, and an ~ 
early production of the play is probable. 
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A GRAND PASSION. 


By Caroline A. Meright. 


I. 
Love. 


[3 me roses, they’re for Love ! 
Love that is the heart’s delight, 
Love the star, the sun, the morning, 
Love that banisheth the night 
From the soul forevermore. 
Love, of tender trust the dawning, 
Gilding life with radiance o’er; 
Love, the fair effulgent day 
Full with heaven’s transcendent glow; 
Love, the springtime and the 
May, 
l.ove, that death can never know, 
Love, the breath from spheres above, 
Give me roses, they’re for Love! 


ii. 
DISTRUST. 


Ah! the roses, Love’s dear roses, 
Torn and scattered now they lie! 
Now their bud forever closes 
To the heart, without reply ! 

For Love curses in its kiss, 

Slays and tortures in its bliss. 
Love, the seeming fond and fair, 
Golden-tressed and debonnair, 
Hides a serpent in his breast 
And his rest is all unrest. 

For the reptile by its hiss 
Frights the soul from bliss away, 
Joy, love-given, doth it slay. 

Ah! the clasping of Love’s hand 
Fearsome is, though fond it be! 

Love, in wooing mild and bland, 
Hath a shadow— Jealousy ! 


III. 
DEsPAIR. 
So, its glamour being o’er 
To the dream hath come awaking. 
Vanished, it shall smile no more ! 
Vainly now his zither touching 
Love shall strive to charm again. 
Tender blooms his footsteps crushing 
All unheeded is his strain. 
Take Love’s blossoms all away ! 
Now no balmy fragrance shedding 
From their leaves, oh! well-a-day ! 
All are dead, alas! the day! 
Fond caress that once was dear 
Hath become a thing of fear. 
For with tremor ever throbbing 
Knows the heart but endless pain, 
Tears like rain and saddest sobbing— 


- Thy distrust my trust hath slain! 


While farewell of Love ’tis taking 
Toll the heart’s funereal knell, 
Fare-thee-well! Love, fare-thee-well ! 


IV. 
DEATH. 
Come, oh friend! and bring me poppies, 
They are rest and they are sleep! 
Blood-red, weird, and deadly poppies, 
Tragic tears their cup shall keep! 
Tears that sear like molten lead 
Fall when faith, alas! is dead— 
From despair I seek release ! 
Death alone can give me rest ! 
Bring me poppies, flower unblest !— 
Quaffing now its essence dark 
Shadows come where once was light. 
Dieth out of life the spark ! 
Shadows come and with them night ! 
Silence cometh and release, 
Deathful poppies bring me—peace ! 


THE MAKING OF MONOTYPES. 
By H. W. Faulkner. 


were delightful evenings, the 

Saturday evenings in the Latin Quar- 
ter. The week’s work was done, the 
studies were turned face to the wall, the 
easels rolled away and all was made ready 
for a change of work, which is the best 
kind of relaxation. 

Deep shadows lurked in the corners of 
the great studio, whose lofty roof seemed 
lost inthe gloom. A bit of old wood-carv- 
ing or a pale cast peered out of the dark- 
ness here and there. The figures in the 


tapestry seemed to have melted into the 
mellow air. But a bright shining lamp in 
the centre of the studio poured a flood of 
light over the old oaken table, and shone 
upon the attractive array there outspread, 
avaried “still-life” of tiles, plates, paints, 
brushes, cigarettes, pipes, glasses, and 
quaint German beer-mugs. 

The invited guests soon came trooping 
in to form a gay and enthusiastic group 
about the board. Fine fellows they were, 
talented and ambitious, and none too far 
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advanced in art to be beyond the sympa- 
thy of the others, but all striving to do 
their best and to make the most of their 
opportunities for study in Paris. 

And after the week’s serious work how 
much we enjoyed these simple, artistic, in- 
spiring evenings together! Forin making 
monotypes we were fancy free, we could 
give rein to our imaginations, we could 
be as clever and audacious and chic as we 
knew. Moreover, we found a flexibility, 
a juiciness and an alluring promise in work- 
ing in this medium, and an accidental 
charm about the results that made us soon 
esteem the monotype the most fascinating 
means of expression we had ever found. 

But many of our friends, on arriving, 
would ask, “ What are monotypes ?”’ a not 


inappropriate question, since the art is so 
little known. 

And we would make answer, “ Here we 
have some flat, white, glazed tiles, or zinc 
etching plates if preferred, and here are 
tubes of oil-paints, black and browns. 
With one of these colors, or a mixture of 
them, we paint upon the tiles or plates, 
using no white, but leaving the ground for 
the lights. We wipe the plate where we 
want to lighten the effect, we rub the 
color around with our fingers, we stipple 
it with our finger-tips, we make sharp high 
lights and fine lines of light with sharp 
sticks or matches—in short, we use any 
means to produce an effect, but always 
work for true relations in broad masses of 
light and shadow. 


A DUTCH BOY. 
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“We can change it as we will, for the 
paint responds to the slightest touch, and 
never gets muddy, so, when we are satis-_ 
fied with our effect on the plate, and can 
see no possible changes that will improve 
it, we ‘go to press,’ and take our print 
off on blotting-paper of the most absorbent 
kind. Only one good print can be ob- 
tained, hence the name ‘ monotype,’ and 
hence, also, their value as unique works of 
art.” 

With this explanation of the process we 
would set to work, and soon were all 
under its magic spell, each with his plate, 
his brushes and his inspiration. 

So for half an hour or more we worked 
on in silent delight, elaborating some idea, 
producing some startling effect, working 
out some bold composition in the delight- 
fully plastic medium, modelling the forms 
as we would do in clay, handling broad 


THE INDIAN, 


masses of light and shade with the joy of 
conscious power. 

And then came the printing time, the 
moment of breathless suspense, which de- 
cided the fate of all our work and-hopes 
and expectations. For in transferring a 
monotype from plate to paper much of 
love’s labor is lost, and, on the other hand, 
many delightful qualities are gained by 
unexpected eccentricities of the medium, 
the paper and the printing. 

It is a kind of game of chance, and my 
friends and I were fascinated by its un- 
certainty, lured on and on to new attempts, 
often disappointed, but again charmed by 
some unexpected effect. 

The froth fell on many a beer-mug, the 
light died out of many a half-smoked 
cigarette through the enthusiasm of the 
workers, and midnight. came all too soon. 
Sometimes we heard the clocks chime one 
and two before we could give up our 
painting and printing. Then we would 
LA SENORITA, compare our prints, often exchanging with 
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A VENETIAN CANAL. 


one another, arrange for another meeting 
and at last reluctantly go to our homes 
through the now deserted streets of the 
silent old Latin Quarter. 

While these convivial evenings were 
very enjoyable, and formed another tie 
binding us to the artistic life of Paris, our 
best monotypes were made by daylight, 
with close study and after many experi- 
ments. We learned that zinc or copper 
plates give up the color more completely 
than tiles do, and will stand heavier press- 
ure. Of all the colors bitumen makes the 
best print, being more fluid or like a 
softened jelly. Biack takes badly, each 
tone printing much lighter than we ex- 
pect. Burnt sienna prints very red, and 
is rather grainy. JI.aque-Robert, if freshly 
made, prints perfectly, and produces ef- 
fects similar to old masters’ drawings. 
It is charming for studies of the nude. 
For pure landscape a mixture of ultra- 
marine and dark emerald-green is best. OLD SALMON WIER, 
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SAN GEORGIO, VENICE. 


Laque- Robert combined with bitumen 
gives a very satisfactory tone, resembling 
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an etching. White blotting-paper, very 
absorbent, is the best to use, and should 
be very slightly moistened. 

For taking the prints we used an etching- 
press, when we had access to it, but found 
that a good American clothes-wringer (a 
rarity in Paris) answers the purpose as 
well. When both were lacking, we suc- 
ceeded very well in the following simple 
way: we laid the plate, face up, upon a 
drawing-board, pinned the paper over it 
at the four corners, and rubbed it with a 
spoon. Most of the 
prints illustrating this 
article were taken in 
that way, and the 
method has the “ pres- 
tige of greatness,” for 
many of Millet’s fa- 
mous etchings were 
printed in this crude 
fashion for want of 
better means. 

_A print that lacked 
crispness and accent 
we greatly improved by 
a few judicious touches 
with a fine sable brush. 
High lights we add- 
ed by careful scraping. 
Sometimes, when we 
needed to deepen 
masses of shadow, we 
resorted to a second 
printing, first laying a 
patch of color upon 
the plate corresponding to the mass to be 
deepened, then fitting it to the paper, as 
in the first impression. 

We have made delightful monotypes in 
two or more colors, and this we accom- 
plished by two methods: one consisted in 
making successive printings, one impres- 
sion for each color, as in chromo-lithog- 
raphy ; the other in laying upon the plate 
all of one color, then wiping clean those 
parts where other colors were to be, lay- 
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ing these other colors in their respective 
places, and taking all off on the paper by 
a single impression. We have even tinted 
our prints with water-colors with good 
effect. 

There literally seems to be no end to 
the possibilities of the development of 
monotypes. Each artist finds something 
sympathetic in them, and they repay him 
for all his efforts. Nor are they to be 
considered as solely an amusing pastime. 
Already they are made seriously by men 
of established reputation. Hubert Her- 
komer exhibited two fine portraits in this 
medium in the Fine Arts Exhibition at 
Venice in 1895. Mr. Wertz exhibited 
three fine monotypes at the Salon du 


Champs de Mars in 1895, and I could men- 
tion three other eminent American artists 
who work in all seriousness in this me- 
dium. 

Moreover, it is now a well-established 
fact that monotypes will reproduce well 
for illustrations. 

They may be done directly from nature 
as easily as one paints out of doors in oil. 
As they combine many of the charming 
qualities of the etching, the mezzotint 
and the black-and-white, besides possess- 
ing a subtle flavor of their own, we may 
be pardoned for hoping and believing that 
monotypes will find a permanent place 
and general appreciation among the lovers 
of real works of art. 


THE VALLEY OF SHADOWS, 
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[Contributions to this Department on subjects of interest to the American people, not to exceed 800 words in length, 
are invited. Copy required not later than sth of month preceding that of issue. Accepted articles will be used at our 


discretion.] 


THE MORALITY OF SOCIAL AMUSEMENTS. 
By Arthur Inkersley. 


eee preachers who are 

seeking to gain a little notoriety, and 
thereby to fill the pews of their churches, 
take it upon themselves to denounce card- 
playing, theatre-going and dancing as ru- 
inous to the moral natures of the young 
men and women who indulge in them, and 
as leading straight into the open mouth of 
the pit of destruction. In this trinity of 
wickednesses dancing, in the opinion of 


these good gentlemen, holds a bad pre-- 


eminence. One of them has said that no 
amusement has done so much to lower the 
standard of thought, conversation, action 
and living as the modern dance, which 
leads, first, to impure thought; second, to 
improper conversation; third, to immod- 
esty of action; and, last, to immorality of 
living: and has further alleged that three- 
fourths of the women and girls who follow 
lives of sin took their first step downwards 
through the public dance. It may readily 
be admitted that many girls first met their 
seducers at public dances, but it may also 


be truthfully asserted that other maidens: 


first made their acquaintance at church. 
It certainly seems to a merely worldly 
person like myself that a good deal of 
ogling is done in churches, and that 
bazaars, Sunday-school picnics, conundrum 
teas and other functions under the direct 
supervision of the clergy offer opportuni- 
ties for flirtation which are not wholly dis- 
regarded by the members of their flocks, 
or utterly disdained by the youthful par- 
sons themselves. Curates and unmarried 
rectors are much sought after, at any 
rate in England, by quite worldly girls 
at croquet and lawn-tennis parties, and 
are occasionally seen even at card par- 
ties. Wherever young men and wom- 
en of strong passions meet each other 
on intimate terms, there is a danger 
of harmful results; but notwithstanding 
this all sensible and thinking people_are 


convinced that to separate one sex rigidly 
from the other is fraught with still more 
serious danger. The evils of large board- 
ing-schools for boys are notorious, while 
every one has heard mothers who were 
educated at fashionable young ladies’ 
seminaries say that nothing could induce 
them to send their own daughters to such 
places. In this, as in everything else, the 
via media is the best and safest. If young 
men and women meet each other on 
pleasant and intimate terms, and become 
habituated to each other’s society, morbid 
ideas are much less likely to arise in their 
minds than if the two sexes are strictly 
segregated. Impure ideas are far more 
often bred in solitariness and isolation 
than in society. Dancing is an agreeable, 
healthful recreation, and is rather to be 
encouraged than frowned upon and re- 
pressed. To teach boys and girls to re- 
gard certain rational amusements as deadly 
sins, and as sure precursors to moral deg- 
. radation, is to put a premium upon the 
stealthy indulgence in such pleasures. 
The young person brought up to eschew 
dancing, theatre-going and card-playing 
is likely to feel fascinated by those pas- 
times to a degree unsuspected by people 
who look upon them as ordinary diver- 
sions; and the rigidly brought-up who 
struggle against and then yield to their 
attractions suffer a much more serious loss 
of self-respect than the sensibly educated, 
who view them as amusements which may 
be perverted to evil but have nothing in- 
trinsically wicked in them. ‘To include 
in terms of wholesale condemnation all 
the amusements shared by the sexes is no 
more consistent with good sense than it 
would be to declaim against lawn-tennis 
as improper because, in the rapid exercise 
of the game, a girl sometimes displays a 
well-turned ankle, while the scorer often 
calls out “fifteen, love,” or “thirty, love.” 
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GREATER NEW YORK. 
By William Hemstreet. 


**A s' owy and shallow scheme of bureaucratic largeness, 
in which liberty, responsibility and honesty would be at 
the brute mercy of all the passions which ‘politics’ can 
arouse in jobbers and in traders, confronted with apparent 
immunity and opportunity for eternal and immeasurable 
loot.” —Brooklyn Eagle. 


“The fundamental principle by which the commission 
should be governed is to do nothing that will relax the in- 
fluence of the average citizen upon the affairs which con- 
cern him in the neighborhood in which he lives. To the 
end that taxes shall be kept low, improvements carried on 
in a prudent manner and liberty jealously preserved, it is 
indispensable that the taxpayer and the general citizen 
shall have the means at his disposal of calling his servants 
toa sharp account.”—Brooklyn Citizen. 


a HE above quotations, born of veritable 

geniuses, should be carved in metal 
and nailed to the table before each com- 
missioner’s seat. They reflect nearly all 
the intelligence of Brookiyn and forestall 
any possible consolidation. The friends 
of Brooklyn’s autonomy are cheered by 
the early exposure of radical incongruity 
in the Greater New York Commission. 
Mr. De Witt can never yield his hereditary 


and studied regard for government by 


homes. But the borough alternative sug- 
gested is hardly less objectionable than 
the reach for centralization ; it flies to the 
other extreme and proposes to disarrange 
the natural boroughs we already have. 
One part of the commission would take 
the healthy fruit-tree, Brooklyn, and by 
some speculative, artificial, electric appli- 
ance drive it into some rank and monstrous 
growth, while the other part would cut it 
up into slips and shoots for an equally 
mysterious and unproved crop. Better 
devote our abilities to nourishing the tree 
as it is ; surround it with the soil of elective 
affection; bore all the worms out of its 
roots, pick the bugs off from its branches 
and buds, and keep it clean and hus- 
banded. The five town autonomies that 
are proposed to be ravaged already con- 
stitute a natural borough system under 
the federation of the State. To dis- 
articulate what has already so stanchly 
grown up from nature will only add com- 
plexity, confusion and expense. Many of 
Brooklyn’s material features and depart- 


ments could not be cut up for the sake 
of making new political divisions. All 
municipal boroughs in the world have 
conformed to their local topography and 
are things of natural growth, like all 
governments. 4 -frioré inventions in gov- 
ernment are a degree of socialism. We 
cannot, in Brooklyn, cut across any water 
or sewer main now existing, nor pro- 
vide for abrupt abutments in any that are 
to come, nor the same of any street im- 
provement, to accommodate the lines of 
political ambition or of political fatuity. 
Ask the city engineer whether his laborious 
network can be burrowed under or across 
by a multiplied horde of new borough 
officers and politicians. No general and 
long line of physical survey, such for in- 
stance as our drainage slopes and our head 
of water from Ridgewood tothe river, could 
be interfered with by a half a dozen different 
boss-burghers. As it is in physical feat- 
ures so it would be in education, sanitation, 
policing, etc., which should be under the 
control of the State, because a nasty cellar 
and ignorant or criminal persons are alike 
infectious to the whole country as well as 
to the city. 

The two theories in the Commission 
are irreconcilable and mutually neutraliz- 
ing. The jury will disagree. Villages 
upon a plain, like London, Paris and 
others, that have condensed from in- 
dividual and family diffusion and finally 
grown without topographical obstacle into 
spatial contiguity with one another, may 
find in the economy of physical improve- 
ments an excuse for unity; but even in 
those cases the welfare of the people in 
keeping taxes low and liberty preserved, 
the political divisions should be kept 
small. But attempts to unite commu- 
nities across great natural obstacles can 
come only from an itch for speculative 
glory by those who have not the sense to 
let well enough alone or others who, from 
accidental thrift, covet some new will-of- 
the-wisp luxury. 
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Nor should we be overawed by the re- 
spectability of persons in this semblant 
South Sea bubble that seems to be a sud- 
den impulse and never demanded by any 
apparent necessity. That such a body of 
superior men should seriously set to work 
upon this fad illustrates Sydney Smith’s 
remark that no generation or genius, how- 
ever exalted, is exempt from the infection 
of sudden public folly. 

A million insular people within compa- 
rable local advantages who cannot make a 
successful city could not be benefited by 
flux with outsiders; they would rather 
eventuate in a helpless and dependent 
tributary. It is true that Brooklyn gov- 
ernment is yet untoward; we have yet 
many ridiculous crudities that are the 
laughing-stock of intelligent visitors. We 
have not been accustomed to be governed 
by our best class of people, and although 
a revolution has set in more time will be 
taken to produce its fruits. The political 
conscience of our electors is gradually 
awakening to the degree of partisan en- 
rolment when all the intelligence and 
virtue of the public will be brought to 
bear upon government. Only two things 
will save this government: more voting 
and more farming. But this evolution 
will come much later in New York, if 
ever, where its longest avenue of fashion 
and wealth polled only twelve votes at a 
recent general election, and where the art 

and fashion of money-making is so intense 

as to practically throw its citizens out of 
all political relations to the rest of the 
country. Brooklyn, not being able to be a 
money centre, does not desire to be drawn 
into such a maelstrom. 

The only bait to catch the unthinking 
voters is lower taxes for Brooklyn. Such 
a gratuity is not picked up in these practi- 
cal days. New York will not be fool 
enough to assume any direct tax of ours, 
unless it is convinced that it will more 
than make it up by our utter absorption 
and digestion. On this rock the commis- 


sion will split. The love of money is the 
root of all evil. Eliminate the Brooklyn 
real estate men from this movement and 
all its fire would smoulder out. 

Commerce may inevitably centralize, but 
honest politics should forever divide. If 
Brooklyn is nearing bankruptcy, it is only 
the condition of the overgrown boy just 
about reaching manhood, whose frame will 
now soon knit, whose vitality will soon fill 
out his form, and whose bounding manly 
energies will begin to pay for his board, 
clothing and education, and then go on 
in his destiny and power. This blind in- 
novation comes at a wrong time for 
Brooklyn. Give her maturity’s chance. 

And we have a right to a word upon the 
moral aspect of the case. On Sunday, 
May 24, the Mew York Herald, com- 
menting upon the sixfold increase of in- 
sanity in this country, especially in large 
Cities, said: “ We want to take into account 
the capitals and large centres where the 
brain is driven to excess, resulting in the 
ever-increasing forms of mania whose only 
object is money and pleasure.” On that 
same day Rev. Dr. R. R. Meredith in his 
pulpit said: “ This nation is so given over 
to materialism that nothing now will save 
it but the Almighty grace of God.” This 
idea of an imperial city increases these 
conditions, and comes from the same ro- 
mancing by superior people within its 
territory that will infect the inferior people 
outside and draw them like moths to the 
fatal candle. We need not talk about 
enlarging and extending governmental 
work until we shall learn enough to handle 
what we have. By every test of municipal 
success we have failed. Just in proportion 
to city largeness is there human degrada- 
tion and misery, the details of which liter- 
ary space will not permit. 

We are retroacting from the simple 
principles and practices of small political 
centres that have built up this great Re- 
public. God help us, for nobody else 
seems able to. 
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Let every citizen enroll in his political 
district, and at the October caucuses, in 
selection of delegates, trend against con- 
solidation. The Commission is bound to 
make its report, or as much of a sem- 


blance thereof as possible, before the No- 
vember elections. Any withholding will 
be treason to the people. It may lead 
the horse to the trough, but cannot make 
it drink. 


THE SHINING SUN. THE SCREAMING EAGLE. 
By Arthur Somers. 


gymnastic evolutions and change 
of heart of a portion of the public 
press apparent in their editorial columns 
at this time, caused by the action of the 
political conventions, or individual dele- 
gates to the same, at St. Louis and Chica- 
go, to the ordinary observer—were it not 
for the gravity of the situation—are amus- 
ing in the extreme. 
Notably is this so with the New York 
Sun and the Brooklyn Zagle. The former 
“shines for all” and the latter represents 


the great American bird which “screams | 


for all.” Both papers have a large circu- 
lation and both occupy a high position in 
the field of every-day journalism. But, 
diametrically opposed as they are to each 
other in their editorial feelings towards 
Mr. Cleveland and his administration-—the 
one loyal to an extent bordering on idol- 
atry, and the other disloyal to the Presi- 
dent in condemnation to a degree which 
is nauseating—they have ceased to become 
public teachers in the sense of educating 
the people in the truth, but have joined 
hands, so to speak, to set aside tradition 
and the principle that the majority must 
rule, and are endeavoring to belittle such 
of the American people as do not agree 
with their views. Politics sometimes makes 
strange bedfellows. The Sw and Zagle 
condemn Senator Tillman but follow his 
example. Is this reason? Is it common 
sense ? 

No matter how misguided the silverites 
at the St. Louis or Chicago conventions or 
elsewhere may be intheir theories of finance 


or on other questions of moment to the 
American people, their views are entitled 
to respectful consideration and to fair 
treatment. And to just as much of both 
as are the views of editors. 

These delegates, in their representative 
capacity, coming as they did from the peo- 
ple in every State and Territory in the 
country, of which sovereign power (it is not 
well to forget that this still exists) they 
form a part, have a right to free speech 
and free thought as American citizens. 
That they are wrong, that they do not 
agree in their conclusions on the questions 
of the day with the editorial minds of the 
journals referred to, or those of other 
newspapers, is no sufficient cause to assail 
them. Such assaults have little force as 
arguments. And they are dangerous to 
the common welfare. 

The men who bolted the convention at 
St. Louis from principle had the same 
right to express their ideas as citizens and 
as representatives of the people who sent - 
them there as did those of the majority. 
The men who were in the minority at 
Chicago had the same right to express 
their views as did the majority represent- 
ed there. No sensible argument against 
this can be advanced. 

Very little seems to be said about what 
took place at St. Louis, while mountains 
are made of what occurred at Chicago. 
Yet the principle in both cases was the 
same. The conditions alone were re- 
versed. In the one case the minority 
bolted, and in the other the minority was 
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overruled. In both cases the majority 
won. Whether the ideas on which they 
won were right is another question. One 
which the American people will decide. 
And they can be trusted to do this intelli- 
gently and wisely. 

If majorities are to rule, and such I be- 
lieve is one of the tenets of faith in a gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, else 
revolution results, is it good form to attack 
this principle? Is it not revolution to do 
so? Does any one suppose for a moment 
that if the gold men at Chicago were in 
the majority that the silver men as a mi- 
nority would have been listened to? Non- 
sense. 

I am not now discussing the merits of 
the controversy which has arisen or the 
means of a proper solution of the great 
questions—and there are several—involved 
in this campaign. That can well be left to 
others more learned in such subjects. The 
course of the Sum and the Zag/e are not 
conducive to peace, at any rate. With the 
Sun it was anybody but Cleveland and a 
third term. His name was to Mr. Dana 
like a red rag toa bull. With the Zag@e 
the situation was reversed. Precedent and 
unwritten history to the winds—Cl!eveland 
—for any number of terms—was good 
enough for it. The Zag/e has fomented 
much trouble in the Democratic party 
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within the last three and a half years lo- 
cally, and in the State and Nation as well 
—and it has profited by such trouble—by 
a “rule or ruin” policy which may answer 
in monarchies, but not for any great period 
of time in this freeland. Now thata crisis 
has arisen which its course has helped to 
create and foster and which demands unity 
of action on the part of thinking people, it 
calls upon the members of the party it has 
done much to discredit—not as Demo- 
crats, but as gold men—to unite fora third 
ticket. The Zag/e screams now for har- 
mony on its own lines. 

And the Sua, having howled itself hoarse 
on the subject of Cleveland and the third 
term, now “shines for all.”” And his name 
is McKinley. 

Clubs, even when used by editors, will 
not answer for arguments forever among 
Americans. The New York Suwa” and 
Brooklyn Zag/e, neither siungle-handed nor 
together—and assisted by all their con- 
temporaries who treat the present crisis 
in the affairs of free government as they 
are now doing—can best serve the cause 
of the people. They are treading on dan- 
gerous ground. Principles are greater 
than men. Reason should resume its 
throne. And those who write strong ed- 
itorials should lead the way in educating, 
not abusing the people. 
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RECOLLECTIONS. 


By Jos. W. Kay. 
Part III. 


at the subject from the 

standpoint of a volunteer private 
soldier, one true as the needle to the pole 
io the fraternity born amid the vicissitudes 
and dangers of the Civil War, and never 
faltering in devotion or loyalty to com- 


rades in all the years which have since 
come and gone, not every Grand Army 
badge or button or other insignia of mili- 
tary or naval service worn with pride upon 
the breasts of men is to me an indication 
of true comradeship in the heart of him 
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who wears it. Not if he be the Governor 
of a State; the President of the United 
States. Only as a memory: a connecting 
link in the present with the glories of the 
past, are these things significant. To my 
mind something beyond an outward and 
visible sign is necessary as the test of true 
comradeship within. In civil or official life 
-—high up or low down—it is ever the 
same. 

While “ Fraternity means something ”’ is 
an excellent motto, an inspiring shibboleth 
under which to do battle in any righteous 
cause for humanity’s sake, especially so for 
justice to those who in the 60’s followed 
“ Old Glory” and made HOME AND COoUN- 
TRY possible—aye certain—its value is #7/ 
if actions are permitted to belittle its grand- 
eur or cast a shadow over its truth. 

In considering the attitude of Gen. Ben- 
jamin F. Harrison during his administration 
as President of these United States, to the 
cause of the war veterans in the matter of 
their preference in public employment, it 
is regretful to acknowledge that there was 
not found at every point the responsive 
echo to fraternity which loyalty to com- 
rades demanded. The outward and visible 
sign which marked his loyalty to country 
—a cherished emblem—was always on his 
breast. Beyond the sign, however, the 
heart did not seem to respond to duty as 
it should have done. The cold—almost 
frigid—reception accorded me on my first 
visit to the White House after he became 
President was not that of acomrade. This 
did not phase me. Many, many times in 
others who wore the badge or button and 
held official position I had discovered the 
marble heart. Personal affronts—even the 
marble heart—must be overlooked by him 
who fights for a principle, seeking nothing 
for self. ’Twas ever thus. And I recog- 
nize—it is no unusual thing in the life 
experiences of men who undertake to 
accomplish something for others to do so— 
that the efforts put forth are not always 
appreciated by those most benefited. In- 


gratitude—the basest of sins—is not un- 
common among mankind. All the same, 
the memory of my first visit to the White 
House, while General Harrison was Presi- 
dent, is never pleasant to recall. It gave 
no encouragement to the cause of com- 
radeship in which I was enlisted. It was 
not what I had hoped for from a comrade. 
And it was a great disappointment to me. 
But let that pass. 

Considered and measured in results to 
the veteran, the administration of General 
Harrison as President was not all that was 
hoped for. And yet no unreasonable thing 
was asked of him in their behalf. 

The trouble was that ill-advised mis- 
takes—whether of the head or the heart I 
shall not attempt to say—were permitted 
to overbalance the good he did. One of 
these which stultified General Harrison’s 
previous record and brought dismay to the 
veteran cause may be mentioned here. It 
came about in this wise: 

Charles A. Scott, a veteran of the 62d 
N. Y. Vols. (Anderson Zouaves), residing 
in Brooklyn, was an applicant for appoint- 
ment as deputy marshal at a compensation 
of $2 per day. He was discharged from 
the military service of the United States 
during the war “by reason of disability re- 
sulting from wounds or sickness incurred 
in the line of duty.” By reason of this, he 
came strictly within the provisions of Sec- 
tion 1754, Revised Statutes, U. S., passed 
March 9g, 1865, which provided that such 
persons “SHALL be preferred for appoint- 
ment to public offices.” His discharge 
evidenced the fact. And his ability to dis- 
charge the duties of the place was not 
questioned. The then United States Mar- 
shal, Daniel Lake, whom General Harrison 
had appointed, declined to consider Scott’s 
claims—who, in passing, it is well to state 
was a Republican and vouched for as such 
—and the statute was set at defiance. The 
attention of President Harrison was called 
to the matter without result. Then charges 
were preferred against the marshal by a 
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Committee of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, and his removal demanded. The 
subject was referred to W. H. H. Miller, 
then Attorney-General, who ruled that the 
statute was not mandatory and° did not 
apply. And this ruling, erroneous and 
dastardly as it was, was accepted by Presi- 
dent Harrison. The veteran and the prin- 
ciple involved both went down under the 
ruling. The inconsistency of President 
Harrison, who long years before as Chair- 
man of a Senate Committee had reported 
to that body that the law was mandatory 
and could not be made more so, was ap- 
parent. It was a stultification of himself 
which has no parallel in American history. 
While the result to the individual veteran 
here concerned was disastrous, it was more 
so to the cause of veterans’ rights, and 
none the less hurtful because the wrong 
was done by one who wore upon his breast 
the badge or button of a comrade. 

Still, in condemning an act for which 
there was no justification—and there can 
be none offered which will excuse it—I 
have no desire to withhold from General 
Harrison a proper meed of praise for what 
he may have done in the interest of the 
war veteran. During his term of office, on 


a recommendation of the Civil Service 
Commission, prompted by the writer, the 
Civil Service Rules were so amended and 
changed, with his approval, that veterans 
discharged from the employment of the 
Government without fault or delinquency 
on their own part, might be reinstated in 
their positions on the recommendation of 
the appointing officer without passing a new 
examination and without regard to the 
time that had elapsed since they thus be- 
came disconnected with the service. And 
it is due him to say that since then many 
hundred such reinstatements have been 
secured. This measure of justice, as also 
the Dependent Pension Bill, which became 
a law with his signature July 27, 1890, are 
both to his credit. That these were far- 
reaching in results and deserve to be fully 
appreciated by those benefited there can 
be no question. And had he been equally 
consistent on other occasions in dealing 
with the veterans, the record would have 
been more clear. That his administration 
as President was a disappointment to many 
veterans who wore the badge or button 
and believed that “ Fraternity means some- 
thing” had some force, was evidenced by 
his defeat for re-election in 1892. 


THE DAY OF RECKONING. 
By Henry Rogers Wood. 


HATEVER doubt existed that the 
common people of America are 

much aroused and that a feeling of un- 
rest is scattered broadcast everywhere in 
this land, the occurrences at Chicago and 
St. Louis during the past month must do 
much to dispel. At both places, the exer- 
cise of individual independence shown in 
convention is something out of the ordi- 
nary in the history of political parties in 
our day. For when men are unwilling to 
reason together at such gatherings it is 
significant. It means in this instance— 


to Republicans and Democrats alike—that 
the sovereign power which rests in the 
people has been abused by their servants 
entrusted with legislative and administra- 


tive functions until forbearance has ceased 


to be a virtue, and that an effort will be 
made to secure a change. It presages a 
day of reckoning with those who have 
deceived the people. 

As to the impending conflict at the 
ballot-box being one between the masses 
and the classes—the poor against the rich 
—the idea is unworthy much thought. It 
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who wears it. Not if he be the Governor 
of a State; the President of the United 
States. Only as a memory: a connecting 
link in the present with the glories of the 
past, are these things significant. To my 
mind something beyond an outward and 
visible sign is necessary as the test of true 
comradeship within. In civil or official life 
-——high up or low down—it is ever the 
same. 

While “ Fraternity means something ” is 
an excellent motto, an inspiring shibboleth 
under which to do battle in any righteous 
cause for humanity’s sake, especially so for 
justice to those who in the 60’s followed 
“ Old Glory” and made HOME AND COUN- 
TRY possible—aye certain—its value is #:/ 
if actions are permitted to belittle its grand- 
eur or cast a shadow over its truth. 

In considering the attitude of Gen. Ben- 
jamin F. Harrison during his administration 
as President of these United States, to the 
cause of the war veterans in the matter of 
their preference in public employment, it 
is regretful to acknowledge that there was 
not found at every point the responsive 
echo to fraternity which loyalty to com- 
rades demanded. The outward and visible 
sign which marked his loyalty to country 
—a cherished emblem—was always on his 
breast. Beyond the sign, however, the 
heart did not seern to respond to duty as 
it should have done. The. cold—almost 
frigid—reception accorded me on my first 
visit to the White House after he became 
President was not that of acomrade. This 
did not phase me. Many, many times in 
others who wore the badge or button and 
held official position I had discovered the 
marble heart. Personal affronts—even the 
marble heart—must be overlooked by him 
who fights for a principle, seeking nothing 
for self. ’Twas ever thus. And I recog- 
nize—it is no unusual thing in the life 
experiences of men who undertake to 
accomplish something for others to do so— 
that the efforts put forth are not always 
appreciated by those most benefited. In- 
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gratitude—the basest of sins—is not un- 
common among mankind. All the same, 
the memory of my first visit to the White 
House, while General Harrison was Presi- 
dent, is never pleasant to recall. It gave 
no encouragement to the cause of com- 
radeship in which I was enlisted. It was 
not what I had hoped for from a comrade. 
And it was a great disappointment to me. 
But let that pass. 

Considered and measured in results to 
the veteran, the administration of General 
Harrison as President was not all that was 
hoped for. And yet no unreasonable thing 
was asked of him in their behalf. 

The trouble was that ill-advised mis- 
takes—whether of the head or the heart I 
shall not attempt to say—were permitted 
to overbalance the good he did. One of 
these which stultified General Harrison's 
previous record and brought dismay to the 
veteran cause may be mentioned here. It 
came about in this wise: 

Charles A. Scott, a veteran of the 62d 
N. Y. Vols. (Anderson Zouaves), residing 
in Brooklyn, was an applicant for appoint- 
ment as deputy marshal at a compensation 
of $2 per day. He was discharged from 
the military service of the United: States 
during the war “by reason of disability re- 
sulting from wounds or sickness incurred 
in the line of duty.” By reason of this, he 
came strictly within the provisions of Sec- 
tion 1754, Revised Statutes, U. S., passed 
March 9, 1865, which provided that such 
persons “SHALL be preferred for appoint- 
ment to public offices.” His discharge 
evidenced the fact. And his ability to dis- 
charge the duties of the place was not 
questioned. The then United States Mar- 
shal, Daniel Lake, whom General Harrison 
had appointed, declined to consider Scott’s 
claims—who, in passing, it is well to state 
was a Republican and vouched for as such 
—and the statute was set at defiance. The 
attention of President Harrison was called 
to the matter without result. Then charges 
were preferred against the marshal by a 
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Committee of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, and his removal demanded. The 
subject was referred to W. H. H. Miller, 
then Attorney-General, who ruled that the 
statute was ot mandatory and did not 
apply. And this ruling, erroneous and 
dastardly as it was, was accepted by Presi- 
dent Harrison. The veteran and the prin- 
ciple involved both went down under the 
ruling. ‘The inconsistency of President 
Harrison, who long years before as Chair- 
man of a Senate Committee had reported 
to that body that the law was mandatory 
and could not be made more so, was ap- 
parent. It was a stultification of himself 
which has no parallel in American history. 
While the result to the individual veteran 
here concerned was disastrous, it was more 
so to the cause of veterans’ rights, and 
none the less hurtful because the wrong 
was done by one who wore upon his breast 
the badge or button of a comrade. 

Still, in condemning an act for which 
there was no justification—and there can 
be none offered which will excuse it—I 
have no desire to withhold from General 
Harrison a proper meed of praise for what 
he may have done in the interest of the 
war veteran. During his term of office, on 


a recommendation of the Civil Service 
Commission, prompted by the writer, the 
Civil Service Rules were so amended and 
changed, with his approval, that veterans 
discharged from the employment of the 
Government without fault or delinquency 
on their own part, might be reinstated in 
their positions on the recommendation of 
the appointing officer without passing a new 
examination and without regard to the 
time that had elapsed since they thus be- 
came disconnected with the service. And 
it is due him to say that since then many 
hundred such reinstatements have been 
secured. ‘This measure of justice, as also 
the Dependent Pension Bill, which became 
a law with his signature July 27, 1890, are 
both to his credit. ‘That these were far- 
reaching in results and deserve to be fully 
appreciated by those benefited there can 
be no question. And had he been equally 
consistent on other occasions in dealing 
with the veterans, the record would have 
been more clear. That his administration 
as President was a disappointment to many 
veterans who wore the badge or button 
and believed that “ Fraternity means some- 
thing” had some force, was evidenced by 
his defeat for re-election in 1892. 


THE DAY OF RECKONING. 
by Henry Rogers Wood. 


HATEVER doubt existed that the 
common people of America are 

much aroused and that a feeling of un- 
rest is scattered broadcast everywhere in 
this land, the occurrences at Chicago and 
St. Louis during the past month must do 
much to dispel. At both places, the exer- 
cise of individual independence shown in 
convention is something out of the ordi- 
nary in the history of political parties in 
our day. For when men are unwilling to 
reason together at such gatherings it is 
significant. It means in this instance— 


to Republicans and Democrats alike—that 
the sovereign power which rests in the 
people has been abused by their servants 
entrusted with legislative and administra- 
tive functions until forbearance has ceased 
to be a virtue, and that an effort will be 
made to secure a change. It presages a 
day of reckoning with those who have 
deceived the people. 

As to the impending conflict at the 
ballot-box being one between the masses 
and the classes—the poor against the rich 
—the idea is unworthy much thought. It 
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is difficult to imagine that in this country 
any feeling of jealousy of wealth on the 
part of wage -earners—and_ particularly 
against invested capital which employs 
labor—has any weight. With reasoning 
minds no such feeling exists. And noone 
cares to kill the goose which lays the 
golden (or silver) egg. Capital and labor 
are essential the one to the other. It will 
ever be so. 

The commotion generally apparent is 
not caused by silver or gold alone or by 
both these metals together. The disturb- 
ances and distress long drawn out in busi- 
ness and manufacturing circles and among 
the wage-earners through being misgov- 
erned underlies it all. That this feeling 
is deep-seated, no one with common sense 
will attempt to deny. 

If we are to believe platform declara- 
tions both the great political parties favor 
bimetallism. They differ as to whether it 
should be attempted by this Nation alone 
or in concert with other nations. And 
perhaps also as to the ratio between the 
metals. 

In this connection it may be well to tell 
what 16 to 1 means according to the New 
York Sun, which says : ; 

“They are figures of weight. By the 
Mint act of 1834, which, except as regards 
silver dollars, is still in force, every owner 
of gold bullion and of silver bullion was 
permitted to take it to the Mint in unlimit- 
ed quantities and have it coined, free of 
expense, except for refining and for the 
alloy used, into silver dollars and gold 
eagles and fractions of an eagle, at the 
rate of sixteen times as many dollars for a 
given weight of gold as for an equal weight 
of silver. Thatistosay, while 23.22 grains 
of pure gold went to the dollar in gold, 
3714 grains of pure silver were required 
tor a silver dollar. With the alloy added 
it took 25.8 grains of standard gold for the 
dollar in gold, and 4124 grains of standard 
silver for the silverdollar. The provision 
of this law, as to silver, was repealed in 


1873, and this provision the silverites now 
demand to have re-enacted. 

“ As a matter of fact, an ounce of silver 
was worth in the markets of the world, 
from 1834 to 1873, more than one-sixteenth 
of an ounce of gold, the value in Europe 
being at the rate of 154to 1. Consequent- 
ly, our silver coin was exported as fast as 
it was coined, gold became the only coin 
in circulation, and in 1853 small change 
had become so scarce that Congress au- 
thorized silver halves and quarters of a 
dollar to be coined, on Government ac- 


count exclusively, of less weight than the 


proportionate parts of a full dollar, so that 
two halves and four quarters contained 


only 384 grains of standard silver, instead 


of 4124 grains. 

“Atthe present moment the market value 
of silver bullion relatively to that of gold 
bullion is as about 31 tor. That isto say, 


one ounce of gold is exchangeable in the 


market for 31 ounces of silver. Hence, if 
the law of 1834 relating to silver were re- 
enacted, the dollar would sink in value very 
nearly one-half, because under free and 
unlimited coinage, silver coin would be 
worth no more than silver bullion. The 
reason that the silver dollars now in circu- 
lation remain equal in value to dollars in 
gold is that the quantity of them is limit- 
ed, and they are received by the Govern- 
ment on the same footing as gold in pay- 
ment of duties and taxes.” 

How the people feel on the subject of 
bimetallism—16 to 1 or 31 to1—and other 
questions which affect their interests will 
be made manifest in November. Consola- 
tion comes with the thought that there 
never was a period in our existence as a 
Nation when, if the popular heart was 
touched right concerning any question 
which affected national honor or the com- 
mon weal, that there could be any mis- 
understanding as to the response. Anil 
with the decision of the people in the Day 
of Reckoning I am ready to sink wu 
swim. 
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Drawn by Percival De Luce. 
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